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Hands Across an Enigma: The Atomic Era 
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IDEAS for shops that sell style 


F YOUR SHOP caters to women, you can 
profit from the suggestions in this model 
women’s wear shop. It’s filled with store- 
planning ideas that make shopping more 
pleasant and selling more effective. All sug- 
gestions are practical, workable—inspired by 
successful fashion retailers, merchandising 
authorities, and experts in store design. Red 
pins mark a few of the main highlights. 


To eliminate congestion, to 

keep saleswomen close to front- 

of-store activity, and to provide 

greater privacy, fitting rooms are enclosed in 

gracefully curving rack units spaced along 

walls. Racks show clothes to better advan- 

tage, accommodate more garments. Like 

other fixtures in shop, rack units are of 
detached construction, easily movable. 


An aid to pre-selection, special 

hanger device permits any gar- 

ment to be drawn forward on rack, 

turned toward customer for inspection, then 
slid back into place. No time is wasted re- 
placing garments not selected for try-on. 


Dramatic showcase adjoining 

entrance does double duty—serv- 

ing as effective background for win- 

dow display and inviting purchase of costume 
jewelry and other impulse-bought items. 


Graceful island units for ho- 

siery and lingerie combine stock 

and display. Customer checks sam- 

ples atop case for quality, chooses from full 

line of colors shown under glass. Her selec- 

tion is readily located below in the indexed 

stock bins which swing out and down. 
counters prompts pre-selection 


Q& and permits sales people to move 
about freely. In combination case-displays 
for fashion accessories and casual hats, stock 
is dramatically displayed and accessible. 


Elimination of conventional 
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Designed for flexible display of 

seasonal merchandise, sportswear 

unit has open adjustable sections for 
sweaters, slacks, beach wear, and snow clothes. 
Triple full-length mirrors in rear provide 
semi-private area for fitting coats and jackets. 


No feature contributes more to 

the shop’s whole air of smartness 

than the colorful, easy-to-clean floor 

of Armstrong’s Linoleum. Its distinctive cus- 

tom design is typical of the effects possible 

with this versatile flooring. Your linoleum 

merchant will be glad to help you plan an 
original floor design for your business. 





Send for portfolio—free. ‘Ideas for Women’s Apparel 
Merchants” explains features of model shop, gives sug- 
gestions for use of Armstrong’s Linoleum in all types of 
stores. Write Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 
4511 Pearl St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. (Similar portfolios 
are available for grocery stores, beauty shops, drug stores, 
restaurants, florist shops, shoe stores, meat markets, men’s 


wear stores, jewelry stores, and bake shops.) 
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A mountain rides 
on a rubber roller coaster 


A typical. example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


ALIFORNIA’S Shasta Dam weighs 
millions of tons, is 560 feet high. 

To build it, a mile-long roller coaster 
catried a mountain of sand and rock 
up hills and’ down valleys to the dam 
site. When belts broke down, hun- 
dreds of men, waiting for their cargo, 
were idle. Some of the belts tried on 
this big job did fail, but they were 
replaced by belts like ‘the one in the 
Picture — B. F. Goodrich cord belts — 


,B0t one of which broke down in 
Service. : : 


Dumping tons of sand-end tock on 


sae 


a moving conveyor belt naturally 
wears, Cuts, and finally tears ordinary 
belt. Then the whole system has to 
shut down for repairs. 

To avoid such delay and cost, B. F. 
Goodrich engineers developed an en- 
tirely new: belt design. The usual “car- 
cass” of fabric (which has to “stand 
and take” the shock) is replaced in 
this new belt by hundreds of individ- 
ual cords, each imbedded in flexible 
rubber. When rock hits this B.F. 
Goodrich belt, the cords can “give,” 
and so absorb the shock. » 


This: new B.F. Goodrich cord’ belt: 


has lasted 10 times as long as other 
belts on many jobs. It offers thousands 
of companies an entirely new low cost 
in the transporting of materials. 

Ask your B.F.Goodrich distributor 
about it for your jobs, and you'll see 
another example of the constant 
B.F.Goodrich research that continu- 
ally improves rubber products and 
reduces users’ costs. The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Divi- 
ston, Akron, Obio.: 


B.F. Goodrich 
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Ri: EMBER the thrill of the family Thankegiving 
dinner when you were a kid? If you don’t, just loo 
at your own kids on Turkey Day! That’s the sort of thrill 


ou have in store when you start out to remodel an old : 


ouse into an attractive, convenient home! 

Take a shabby old dining room, for instance. It’s no 
trouble at all to make it over into ane of the most charming 
rooms in the house with fireproof Gold Bond Gypsum 
Wall Board. For this remarkable wall finish goes up in a 
jiffy right over the old walls and ceiling. Best of all, it 
can be either papered or painted, whichever you prefer. 
The result? A room like the one above that you and your 
family will be proud of for years to come. 


It’s just as simple to do over every room in the house | 


with more than 152 different Gold 
Bond products at your disposal— 
every one developed, manufact- 
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ured and sold by National Gypsum Company. Gold Bond 
Rock Wool Insulation tucked between the roof raften 
helps reduce fuel bills and increase family health and 
comfort, winter and summer. With Gold Bond Gypsum 
Wood Grain Board you can have walls paneled in Walnut, 
Bleached Walnut or the ever- oy Pine effect— 
in spite of lumber shortage. And with Gold Bond Sunflex 
Paint you can get exceptionally livable color schemes. It | 
dries in one hour and leaves no lingering, pany odor. 
Yes, remodeling done the Gold Bond ay is simple. 
And it can be a lot of fun and very little ee: too, if 
ou go about your planning the right way. The person to | 
help you do that is your local lumber and building mz 
terial dealer. And when he suggests you use Gold 
path remember you'll be get- 
ting the best. National Gypsum 
Company, Buffalo 2, New York. 
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To NEW MEMBERS 


edition, it is yours free as a gift! 


LL you add this lovely volume to your 
home library now—as a membership gift 
from The CLASSICS*CLUB? You are in- 
vited to join today . .. and to receive on 
epproval beautifully bound editions of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces, which were 
chosen by distinguished literary authorities. 
Suppose an expert on the world’s greatest 


Ith and reading were to visit your home. No matter 
& bow much or ‘how little education you may 
Walnut, have had, you would listen enthralled as 
effect— pour famous guest spoke glowingly of the 
Sunflex greatest books of all time, what warm friends 
you can make of them, and how they can 
>mes. It } belp anyone attain a fuller, richer life. 
odor. At the request of The Classics Club, four 
simple, suthorities formed themselves into a Selection 
2, too, if Committee to choose the great books which 
erson to effer the greatest enjoyment and value to the 
ing ma “pressed for time” men and women of today. 
d Bond And The Classics Club now presents these 
be get * great books to you. 
Gypsum Why Are Great Books 
w York. Called “’Classics’’? 

A true “classic” is a living book that will 
fever grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
aval the most thrilling modern novel. In its 
‘tality of inspiration it can arouse a new 
freshness of viewpoint and a new breadth of 
widerstanding, so necessary if times of great 

an historical significance ‘like these. 
ha . Perhaps you have often wondered how 
wal Bese truly great books “got that way:”» First, _ 
DARD use they are so readable. They would 


Wt have lived unless. they were read, and 





‘ This Beautifully Bound, Superbly Decorated Edition of 


THé ILIAD 
OF HOMER, 


In the famous translation for modern readers, by Samuel Butler 


PXOR nearly three thousand years this majestic epic has 
stirred all mankind. \ Alexander the Great carried it into 
battle in a jewelled casket. Now, in this handsome library 


Here is a gorgeous pageant of unforgettable people, mighty 
adventure, and profound human wisdom. You will chuckle as 
« the gods wrangle over the fate of Paris, abductor of irresistible 
Helen of Troy; despair with Achilles at Agamemnon’s bicker- 
ing for possession of a captive girl; weep with Hecuba for her 
fallen sons. You'll feel the excitement of this drama as though | 
you.were there—through the magic of Homer, the “blind 
“bard,” whom other writers for centuries have tried to match! 


‘Why the Classics Club Offers You This Book Free 


WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


they would not have been read unless they 
were interesting. And of course, to be inter- 
esting they had to be easy to understand. And 
those are the very qualities which characterize 
these selections: readability, interest, sim- 


plicity. 


It is not necessary to have a “higher edu- 
cation” to appreciate these books; and, after 
you read and know them, you will have ac- 
quired a broader-and more liberal education 
_ than’ most of your business and personal ac- 
quaintances. You will have lost any personal 
concern about an “inferiority complex’’ and any 
fear about not being the equal of others whose 


formal education is greater than 
your own, 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from 
all other book clubs in these three 
ways: 1. Its sole purpose is to dis- 
tribute to its own members the 
world’s great classics at low prices. 
2. Its members are not obligated to 
take any specific number of books: 
3. Its volumes are luxurious De 
Luxe Editions—beautifully bound 
in fine buckram, the same material 


ordinarily found in $5.00 and $10.00 © 


bindings. They are richly stamped 
in genuine gold, which will’ retain 
its original lustre, and have tinted 
page tops—books: which «you and 
your children will read and cherish 
for years. 






A Trial Membership Invitation to 
You 


Yeu are invited to accept a Trial Member- 
ship in The Classics Club. With your first 
book will be sent an advance notice about 
future selections, You may reject any 
you do not wish to own. * 


As a Trial Member, you need not take any specific 
number of books—only the ones you want. No money 
need be paid in advance, no membership fees. You 
may cancel membership at any time. : 


Paper,. printing, binding costs are rising. There- 
fore, in order to assure yourself the present low price 
—as well as to receive your free copy of THE ILIAD 
OF HOMER—we suggest that you mail this Invita- 
tion Form to us at once. THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


7 a nie! 
5) Walter J. Black, President HAY 

THE CLASSICS CLUB od 
= One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. a) 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me = 
FREE, The Classics Club Edition of THE ILIAD OF & 


fe) HOMER, together with the current selection. O. 
I am not obliged to take any specific number of 5 

=} books and I am to receive an advance description of & 
future selections. Also I may reject any volume before —& 

2} or after I receive it, and I may cancel my membership a 
2} whenever I wish. a 
= For each volume I -decide to keep I will send you 
i $1.89, plus a few cents postage. ae a] 
“SP tJ 
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Luxuriou 


Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
Makers of Radio Tubes; Fluorescent Lamps, Fixtures, Wiring Devices; Electric Light Balbs; Electronic Devices. 





Luxurious lower-deck lounge of the Stratocruiser 


London— 660 minutes by Stratocruiser 


Some millions of Americans have recently 
made new friends in countries all around 
the globe. Many of those friendships will 
continue to flourish. For there are no 
longer any ‘‘far-away places.’’ The Boeing 
Stratocruiser will measure in hours the 
distance to any spot on earth. 


You would expect such an airplane from 
ing—world’s leading builder of four- 
cngine aircraft, pioneer in supercharged 
Ee for over-weather. stratosphere 
ght, and creator of the mighty B-29. 
ind the Boca poger tate will i 
int you. It is what you want an 

the airlines peed: s ; 
The Stratocruiser brings a new, un- 
Precedented standard of. performance, 
Operating efficiency and reliability. For 
it makes full use of the aerodynamic, 


structural and mechanical advancements ' plus 15 additional seats—-together with — 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS © THE FLYING FORTRESS «© THE NEW STRATOCRUISER . 
THE KAYDET TRAINER e THE STRATOLINER © PAN-AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


developed by Bocing for big bombers and 
transports during the war. It has a maxi- 
mum cruising speed of 340 miles per hour 
and provides exceptionally low operating 


costs over a wide range of flying distances - 


—from 300 to more than 3000 miles. 


Most versatile of all large aircraft, its 
spacious double-deck design and big pay- 


load capacity fit the Stratocruiser for’ 


almost every type of medium or long 
range operation. In the standard, domestic 
version, 81 passengers may be carried —67 
on the upper deck in large, comfortable 
reclining chairs and 14 in luxurious seats 
in the lounge—with ample luggage and 
cargo capacity. As a de luxe transocean 


_ plane, the Stratocruiser will accommodate 


75 passengers on daylight trips or at night 
—provide 30 pace > spacious berths 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


baggage and cargo. As a “commuter” 
transport, it can seat 114 passengers, and 
in all-cargo operation its 19}4-ton capacity 
and easy-loading provisions make it out- 
standingly efficient. , 


For any of these kinds of service, the 
Bocing Stratocruiser offers the lowest di- 
rect operating cost per ton mile achieved 
by any existing aircraft. To meet the need 
for all types of feeder and main line oper- 
ation, other Boeing transports are also 
on the way. 


The extraordinary performance of the Strat- 
ocruiser stems directly from Boeing prin- 
ciples of research, design, engineering and 
manufacture. You can be sure that any air-_ 
plane “Built by Boeing” is built to lead. 


BOEING 
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Puts the 
RIGHT BEARING 
in the 
RIGHT PLACE 


















FROM TEA TOWEL TO TARPAULIN 


. - » The electric sewing machine 
your wife runs so daintily and the 
huge spinning frame of the modern 
textile mill seem pretty far apart. 
Yet both the great and the small unit 


have turning wheels and whirling | 


shafts, and present their own partic- 
ular problems of speed and load and 
thrust. 


SHES has been solving both sorts 
of problems for many years, for 
SHES made the “original textile 


BALL AND 


THE RIGHT BEARING IN THE RIGHT PLACE 





bearing” and no other brand is s 
universally used. 


Large repeat orders are responsible 
for hundreds of thousands of AIF 
units in the mills throughout Amer. 
ica today. For when executives per. 
sonally observe the saving in power 
and maintenance which SX0SF Ball 
and Roller Bearings provide, they 
re-specify. them for all their new 
equipment. | ¢ 

Whatever your needs, they are sure 
to be met by the company that Places 


ROLLER 
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S&F INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 














A DIVISION QF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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@ This is it! The new 1946 Mercury. A big, smartly styled 
beauty .. . and it offers so much more! . Inside—outside— 
there’s newness everywhere! New roomy, luxurious inte- 
riors! Easy, restful riding comfort! Oversize brakes that 
are sure, quiet and smooth. There’s power, plus . . . and 
* with it an economy of gas and oil that will make owners of 
lighter cars envious. Your Lincoln-Mercury dealer will be 
happy to tell you much more about the new 1946 Mercury. 


Tune in ... THE FORD SHOW .. . CBS, Tuesdays. 10-10:30 P. M., E.S.T. 
THE FORD SUNDAY EVENING HOUR... ABC, Sundays. 8-9 P.M., E.S.T. 
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Strictly a wartime job, of course, and at no extra 
pay, millions of American soldiers in foreign 
lands have been doing one of the greatest na- 
tional advertising jobs inhistory! - 

These men have been displaying the power of 
American production. They have exhibited 
American-made goods and equipment where 
they have never been shown before—uncon- 
sciously building up a world-wide demand for 
these goods. a 

American industry, through sound planning 


based on accurate information, will be able to 
reap the benefits of this tremendous advertising 


job. That’s where the Chase Foreign Department 
can help. For, through the facilities of branch 


‘offices and correspondent banks ail over the 


world, the Chase is a reliable source of the au- 
thoritative information necessary to successfully 
engage in foreign trade. 

To make specific plans now, we suggest that 


_ you arrange for an early conference with one of 


our Foreign Department officers. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK > 
oF sree as YORK 














NOW... one mactine can Be BoTH AUTOMATIC _ 
AND MANUALLY-CONTROLLED ... INHERENTLY 


A new production principle gives unheard-of flexibility 
for diversified shop schedules 


Pi Bie ” 
Bier Was ae 


The Bullard Man-Av-Trot principle of automaticity adds to a manually- 

controlled machine all the advantages of automatic control without sacrificing 

its versatility. Everything 1 it could do as a manually-controlled machine it 

nual or automatic control. * 

To make that clear, see how a d Man-Av-Trot Vertical Turret Lathe 2 

fits diversified shop schedules. If only a Prwge or two are required, manual 

control is specified. On short runs, Man-Au‘Xgot can often take over because this 

automatic feature can be ‘‘set-up’’ for functions tooling in slightly more time 

than setting the same job for manual operation. long runs, it’s Man-Avu-Tron 

without question. Yet, at any time during Man-Avu-TRrOx operation, the machine 

can be changed to manual control instantly and temporarilNwithout affecting 

the automatic set-up. 
Such revolutionary versatility results from the unique way 

substitutes for the manual operator after he has predetermined the best produc- 

tion method and has set it into an automatic cycle. For the pr , Man-Au-Trot 

is reserved’ for Bullard machines exclusively. The Bullard 

Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 

























an-Au-Trot merely 
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BULLARD 
3 j ‘ Ts MAN-AU-TROL 
The automatic control that is ot on, 


as versatile as manual control 





100% automaticity . . . 100% % 
versatility. .. no human or cu- 


td & A mulative error ...control to the 

4 ‘ : closest tolerances ...a tremen- 
“ e SSVAZ BVITZITER. YRAISLUS dous cost advantage in com- a 
; petitive markets. a 
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Avoid Confusion -.-- 
Save time during reconversion by speeding 
your posting and reference work - « - 


THE COMPACT DIEBOLD 
1 HOUR MICROFILMING PROCESS 


This unique microfilming process is 
revolutionary in its completeness — its 


simplicity — its economical efficiency. It. 


consists of cameras for microphoto- 
graphing records, processors for proc- 
essing the microfilm within one hour after 
exposure, right on your own premises, 
and reading projectors. 


Cardineer is the natural way to house records. It’s built on 
the wheel principle — designed to save time, to save space, 


‘to make work comfortable. It’s compact, portable and is 


most economical to buy and to operate. Records are easy to 
keep, simple to check and speedy to handle. — 


No matter what your record-keeping problem may bé, Die- 
bold can help whether your need is for vertical, visible, or 
rotary filing. Reconversion demands most efficient systems 
in all fields. Cardineer has proven its outstanding superior- 
ity in thousands of leading organizations. Let one of our men 
talk with you. He knows short-cuts to more economical 
handling of records. Thus you can enjoy the advantages of 
the best available. Simply phone or write — but do it now. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED . . . Canton 2, Ohio 


Mince 859 : 


RECORD SYSTEMS + FIRE & BURGLARY RESISTIVE SAFES & DOORS © 
HOLLOW METAL DOORS - BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT «¢ MICROFILM j 








Seen Joe Prangle yesterday. ‘_ of Old Man Svenson’s good hybrid corn. Cost Joe seated 
Ast him how he made out with them shoats he bought 0 keep hisself out of court. 





some whiles back. Meanwhile, them pigs was eating Joe out of house and 
) Joe said he built a pen for them, but they busted out «home. You recollect how feed prices was sky-high then, too. ' 
wr rooted up his new vegetable patch. Had to. go and Well sir, just when the critters was fat and sassy .. . 
‘ build another pen, of course. But they busted out of thet bang! the bottom dropped clean out of the hog market. i 
oe ipo esi and killed more’n | half his flock of Joe said he iets got back the pene st a pork chop. d 
It on | So him and the kids set to work and built a real strong li Big ; aie et ane segeny Senne: Si ge eet ee 
pace, pen this time. Reinforced with locust posts and Lord Feneece: 
nd is knows what all. And Joe, he thinks very serious for a minute, and he says: 
sy to And durned if somebody didn’t leave the gate open, “Well, now... I dunno. You got to.consider I had a 


and them pigs got out again and plumb ruint four acres the use of them pigs six whole months.” 


i 


le, or : 

stems 

rior: 

men Poor Joe will probably never see the light of his 

mical sad tale of woe. We’re sure you will though . . . and 

es of agree with us that things are apt to go from bad to a 

ail worse, unless business judgments are reckoned by 3 
objective facts and figures. ee 

Ohio -It’s fortunate, indeed, since figures are so essential % 


to profitable dealings, that Management is able to 
secure them with such economy and speed . . . 
through Comptometer adding-calculating- machines 
and low-cost Comptometer methods. 

The Comptometer, made only by Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively by 
the Comptometer cdi +73" N. Paulina St 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 
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MORE WIRE 


BETTER 


Oilgear Fluid Power 
extends range of 
amazing wire. 
coating machines 


The John Royle & Sons tubers are 
amazing machines that are coating 
millions of feet of wire with rubber 
or plastic insulation each week to 


meet the exacting requirements of — 


the Signal Corps. Previously, not 
one of these tubers could produce 
its full capacity; the mechanical 
transmissions with which they were 
equipped originally just were not 
broad enough in their speed range 
to permit one standard tuber to 
coat many different sizes of wire 
uniformly with the required thick- 
ness of rubber or plastic. 

But Oilgear Fluid Power could 
meet that need . . . and did. The 
Oilgear Transmission gives a broad 


WIRE 
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Otlgear Fluid Power enables 
Ol this John Royle & Sons 
Xa tubing machine to process 


many sizes of wire with re- 
quired thicknesses of coating. 


range of controlled speeds to the 
capstan and rewind drive of this 
machine, enabling the latter to han- 
dle more sizes of wire and to do a 
much better job of coating the wire 
it handles. Similar benefits can be 
yours ... if you will investigate the 
amazing possibilities of Oilgear 
Fluid Power for your straight line 
feeds or rotary drives. No matter 
what your power transmission prob- 
lemis, you should know what Oilgear 
can do. THE OILGEAR COM. 
PANY, 1301 W. Bruce St., Mil- 
waukee 4, Wisconsin. 
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LETTERS 


Medina’s Dorian Gray 


In the Nov. 5 issue of NEWSWEEK appears 
a reference to the work of the Albright 
brothers in the paintings for the motion 
picture “Dorian Gray” (Art). 

Attention is drawn to the inaccuracy in 
crediting the “formal portrait” to Zsissly or 
Malvin Marr Albright. The “formal portrait” 
was painted by Henrique Medina, a dis. 
tinguished Portuguese portraitist, who has 
for the past six years or more maintained 
a studio in Los Angeles. His name appears 
in the appropriate credit line at the opening 
of the motion picture, but it seems to be 
generally understood that the “handsome 














The young Dorian—by Henrique Medina 


Dorian” was painted by the “other Al- 
bright.” In fairness to Mr. Medina, he 
should be given full credit for having sup- 
plied Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer with the por- 
trait of Dorian as a youth. 


Geo. B. GuTHRIE 
Portland, Ore. 


Contrary to all the publicity, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer now admits that the portrait 
of Dorian Gray as a young man was done by 
Henrique Medina and that no Zsissly 
painting was used in the movie. 


Pm 


A GI Recommends .. . 


In attacking the problem of acquiring a 
large enough yolunteer army to protect the 
interests of our country, little has been said 
about the basic reason our nation has trouble 
getting recruits. 

The very core of the difficulty lies in the 
assumption that a soldier is a dissatisfied 
person forced to do a distasteful job. Noth- . 
ing is ever done to make the soldier happy 
in his work and proud of his position. 

Men who have spent any length of time 
in the Army have had personal contact with 
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To celebrate the opening of the then longest rail line in America, the Erie Railroad arranged a now famous 
junket for May 14, 1851. Included among the guests who made the 427-mile trip were. President Millard 
Fillmore, several members of his cabinet and Daniel Webster, who is pictured here as he elected to travel. 


SAMPLE OF THE NEW AND BETTER 


r Al- 
a, h 
j sap. In his hair was the snow of 69 active years — but | General Motors Diesel locomotives — and long 
bes: in the heart and mind of Daniel Webster was _ strings of freight cars now move with dependable 
RIE ever-youthful eagerness to sample new and bet- _ on-time regularity without split-up between Chi- 
ter things. cago and Jersey City. 
aiid So when the ie naiined celebrated the open- —_ Here, as in the service of 83 other major lines 
ortrait ing of the first long rail line, he prescribed his and heavy industries, this modern motive power 
ne iy — snnmentantintione. wor isingpisheriqneets is dramatically heralding new and better things 
ssissly could ride in coaches if they preferred — Mr. 
Webster would take a rocking chair on an open a 
flatcar, so as not to miss anything new and ex- For their great power, their speed, their un- 
ng 4 citing. matched smoothness make one thing clear: 
' - Were he with us today, Daniel would still find When whole lines become Witch letely saan 
suble new and better things along the lines of the Erie.  Dieselized, schedules can be clipped, costs still 
Heavy grades that “bottlenecked” freight move- more reduced—and all your travels blessed with 
oe ments for a long time, have bowed down before _— fresh new comfort and ease. 
Noth- 
aPPY Locomorives............. ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, te Grange, i. 
time ADD SECURITY TO VICTORY fe : 
with BUY MORE VICTORY BONDS MOLTALE SUITS. ‘ Up neo nos oe 





ENGINES .... ..150 10 2000 HP. .... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland Il, Ohio ; 





ETHOCEL 


DURABLE PLASTIC FOR MANY PRODUCTS 


Ethocel is Dow Ethylcellulose, developed by Dow for many industrial 
uses. —But the nature of the job dictates which of the several Dow 
plastics to select. Choose Styron for costume jewelry, cosmetic con- 
tainers, lighting fixtures, bottles; Styraloy for electrical insulation; 
Saran for colorful fabrics that can be cleaned with a damp cloth, or 
for pipe and tubing that resist corrosion; Saran Film and Ethocel 
Sheeting for better packaging; and materials for coatings and finishes. 


Dow Plastics include: Styron, Styraloy, Saran, Saran Film, Ethocel and Ethocel Sheeting 


This boy has really got hold of some- 
thing! The wheel he grasps is a timely 
and welcome lesson in one of the recent 
improvements made in the use of plastic 
materials for motor cars. It will make 
every person who drives a car nod his 
head and say: *“‘Good! That’s great!" 


As everyone knows, plastics make beauti- . 
ful steering wheels—smooth in finish— 
just right to the touch. Now comes this 
steering wheel made of Ethocel, a Dow 
product, that advances plastics a good 
step further. 


With this wheel there is no splitting 
where metal cross bars enter the plastic 
rim—which sometimes did happen before 
these better materials, developed to meet 
tough tests of war, wete available. These 
rims hold the metal inserts in a tight 
embrace. In torrid heat or severe cold 
there is no split to loosen their grip. 
They’re the ‘‘right steer on plastics” 
because throughout the life of the car 
they can take it. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York ¢ Bosten © Philadelphia ¢ Washington « Cleveland 
Detroit ¢ Chicage e Si. Levis e Heuston © San Francisco 
Les Angeles © Seattle 
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ineficiencies and abuses that turn them 


against their superiors and embitter them 
inst “the Army way of doing things.” It 
isn’t long before the recruit learns the saying 
that there are two ways to do a job—the 
Army way and the right way. He also is 
soon to learn the meaning of “hurry up and 
wait.” He sees things all around him that 
do not seem reasonable to him, and his 
questions are evaded or the answers are 
unsatisfactory. 
To attract into its ranks the best men for 
the job, the Army will have to undergo a 
complete reorganization, It will have to get 
rid of some of the things soldiers hate, such 
as the extreme differences in privileges and 
living conditions between officers and en- 
listed men; the waste of the men’s time on 
menial tasks and dirty fatigue details that 
have no connection with their efficiency as 
soldiers; the arbitrary methods of promotion 
and selection of candidates for officer train- 


ing, whereby a single individual, the com- 


pany commander, has sole jurisdiction over 
recommendations, whether his decision is 
founded on caprice or justice; the compli- 
cated and inefficient administration of the 


Army in general, which makes the soldier, 


who is forced to “go through channels” for 
decisions on even the most trivial phases of 
his Army life, feel as disheartened and 
baffled as a rat-in a maze. 

One solution to the problem of getting 
a volunteer peacetime army might be put- 
ting the Army under civil-service regula- 
tions, ie, having examinations for specific 
jobs and a graded pay scale to correspond 
to the jobs; letting a man work at the skill 
he qualified for and not forcing him to do 


other duties against his will; making it just - 


as ridiculous to see a radio operator on KP 
as it would be to see an FBI agent scrubbing 
floors; protecting a man’s rank and his self- 
respect by giving the power to reduce him 
in rank to an impartial board which could 
act on the company commander’s recom- 
mendation; in effect, making a man want 
to hold his job because he liked his work 
and didn’t want to be fired. 

There is really no reason why the Army 
could not have a waiting list of men to join, 
just as all Federal agencies have, if it would 
treat its men as employes. 


ENLIsTep MAN’s NAME WITHHELD 
c/o Postmaster 
New York City 
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Lardner on Toast? 


Asa wrestler (middleweight) with ten - 


experience to my credit, I have 


years 
_keamed that Canada is not a gullible nation 
/@ Tespect to wrestling, as John Lardner 


hed in “Sad Lot of a Good Neighbor” 
WEEK, Oct. 22). 

® average Canadian fan will readily 

t that wrestling, as pePformed today, is 

on the level. Nevertheless, he will also 


















Tough...and gentle 


_ The giant derrick is designed for husky dredge, 
tug and barge lifts. But it can also handle this 
small work boat gently. One reason for such versatility 
is responsive wire rope equipment. 


¥* Two flexible Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings 
’ cradle the craft above. Conforming easily to the hull’s 
shape, they use a “‘soft,”” non-damaging grip that is equally 
welcome in other industries for moving objects of 
varied size and weight. Workers profit by corresponding 
manageability in the hoisting rope itself when supplied with 
Preformed Yellow Strand’s limberness and kink-resistance. 
__ Now that both patented constructions are more freely 
available, make certain you specify Yellow Strand Preformed 
Wire Rope and Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 
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. . AT A COAL TIPPLE 
J&L Otiscoloy steel gives greater strength 
with less weight to cars, coal chutes and 
loading equipment 





“ b 


| MORE PAYLOAD....LESS DEADWEIGHT 


....LONGER LIFE - 
WITH J&L HIGH-TENSILE 


OTISCOLOY STEEL 


~~ Inthe large and diversified family of J&L. controlled quality steels, 


Otiscoloy is the low-alloy, high-tensile member that serves widely 
and well where reduction in structural weight, without loss of 
strength, is a factor. 

A field in which this is highly advantageous is transportation 
where unnecessary deadweight is a constant charge against reve- 
nues and where its reduction is reflected in increased payloads. 

On account of its greater strength and lighter weight, Otiscoloy 
reduces deadweight by 25%. It also lengthens the life of equipment 
from four to six times by its resistance to atmospheric corrosion 
and by its greater resistance to abrasion. To the manufacturer of 
transportation equipment, Otiscoloy steel offers an easily work- 
able material, for it can be readily formed, either hot or cold, on 
present-day presses and has excellent weldability. 


For all ingenious engineers and fabricators, Otiscoloy is a spark 


to the imagination, a spur to the conversion of blue prints into 
new products of steel that are strong, light and lasting. 


COPYRIGHT 19485. JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 





LIGHT & STRONG 


Steel freight cars and passenger cars are 
now being built by thousands. Many will 
be constructed of Otiscoloy, a special, light- 
weight steel developed by J&L that has 
great strength, workability, weldability, 
and assures gains in the payload up to 25%. 


Otiscoloy (pronounced O-#is-co-loy) was de- 
veloped in and named for J&L’s Otis Works, 
Cleveland. This special steel is also pro- 
duced in other J&L works as continuous 
sheets and as bars of varied forms. 


Coal still king onR.R.'s as biggest, cheapest 
source of primary energy for locomotive 
power. Through Bituminous Coal Research, 
Inc., several big rail carriers are conducting 
research toward development of (a) gas 
turbine locomotive using coal as basic fuel, 
and (b) high-powered steam turbine-electric 
locomotive, burning coal. 


When you compare watches with train con- 
ductor, his is correct, for it must be kept 
within 30-second variation per week. 


“Riding the gravy train,” an expression that 
may lack elegance, aptly describes the gain 
in revenues enjoyed in the operation of 
trains made up of equipment fabricated 
from Otiscoloy, the J&L high-tensile steel 
that reduces deadweight by 25%. In an 
average hopper car the saving Otiscoloy 
affords gives a net gain in the payload of 
11,000 pounds, or 5% tons. In a 100-car 
train, this amounts to some 550 tons, which 
is quite a ladleful of “gravy” in revenue. 


R.R.'s carry 72% of ton-miles handled by 
all carriers, including water, motor, pipe 
line and air. © 


Europe needs million freight cars, American 
army transportation experts estimate, many 
thousands of which will be constructed of 
light, strong, high-tensile American steels. 


“T”-rail, hook-head spike, fish plate werein- 
vented in 1830’s by Robert L., son of John 
Stevens, builder of 1st U. S. locomotive. 


Ye ton more pay freight can be hauled 
when you operate a large truck made from 
Otiscoloy, for this is the average saving 
aftorded by this J&L high-strength steel. 


Brake wheel frames on every great bomber 
in our huge sky fleet and on many other of 
our fighting aircraft, were made of Otisco- 
loy, to save weight and add strength. 


When bumpers were just leaf springs, 
their simple shape made processing easy. 
They were hot formed, ground and polished, 
then plated. However, the hot forming 
process became complicated when deeper, 
more intricate bumpers with end extensions 
were made.The spring steel distorted notice- 
ably on cooling, requiring more grinding 
and hand work before plating. As a result, 
companies designing cars with ‘heavier 
bumpers began to look around for stronger, 
lighter, more workable steel, such as Otis- . 
coloy, and the trend toward high-tensile 
steels for this use seems assured. 
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A name worth remembering 
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Danger! Wrestlers at play 
f 

admit that he derives the same enjoyment 
from a good wrestling show that he dos 
from the movies and usually gets his money's 
worth with an exhibition of physical speci 


mens who could probably eat Mr. Lardne | 


for - breakfast. 


Halifax, N. S. 
Mr. Lardner would make a rather hefty 


breakfast. He is 6 feet. 2 inches tall and) 


weighs 185 pounds. 


Sal 


Newsweek-Continental: 


I welcome the appearance of NEWSWEEK’ ’ 
Continental edition. This magazine, read by | 


millions of Americans, which is now being 
circulated in Europe, should contribute t 


better international relations by helping | 


Europeans obtain a close-up view of Amer 
ican developments and American public 
opinion. NEWSWEEK has acquired a great 
reputation for objectivity. I hope it cor 


tinues to show this inestimable quality. 


JEFFERSON CaFFERY 
U.S. Ambassador to France 
Paris ; 5 


@ At this particular moment when News j 
WEEK publishes the first issue of its Euro ’ 


pean edition, I am happy to congratulate 
you and wish you good luck. 


The free flow of news is one of the & 


sential conditions to the peace of the world. 


You can greatly contribute to build up and 


maintain an atmosphere of mutual compre 


hension and friendship between the United : 


States and France. You can help to k 


cy alive on both sides of the i 


lantic, our ocean in common. 


All my best wishes go to Newsweek | } 


the achievement of this task. 


ly 


D. T. C. Sara | 
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American’ magazine for cit ao 
printed on the Continent. Se 5 
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ND now meet Mrs. Colossus... wife 

of the American Farmer. She’s the 
little woman, the big little woman, 
whose gigantic family and rural neigh- 
bors buy nearly 40% of all the consumer 
goods America produces. And right now, 
giving her added stature as a prospect, 
are 16 billion dollars which she: and 
’ her husband have accumulated in War 
Bonds and savings! 


he dow She’s an important woman to know— 
and tobe known by.For make nomistake, 
her close partnership with the man of 
the family makes her opinion a potent 
factor in every purchase made for the farm. 


Yes, this little woman means business, a fact 
well shown by readership studies of Country 
Gentleman. Maybe you never thought of her as 
devouring articles on hog houses or soil conserva- 
tion or Herefords—but she does. Periodic reader- 
traffic studies show that women’s interest in farm 
erticles—not to mention fiction and home service 
features—is almost as great as the men’s!* No 
doubt about it, the preference farm families give 
to Country Gentléman is shared by both sides of 
the family. : 


And remember, the 2,000,000-odd families which 
read Country Gentleman cover-to-cover are con- 
centrated among those families which buy 72% of 
all merchandise which flows to America’s farms. 
Q.E.D.: That colossal market beyond the suburbs 
is a Country Gentleman market: 

*Ask a Country Gentleman representative to show you the 


n News j latest reader-traffic a he just completed. Proves conclu- 
its Euro | sively: women, too, read Country Gentleman cover to cover. 


: the we fam What business can ignore the farmer's strength? 
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WHITTLING STEEL BY 





stip Coil 


It takes unyielding power to whittle steel, 
yet broaching machines do just that. Like 
tandem chisels, the cutting. edges on the 
powerful ram of a broach carve useful 
shapes in rough castings or forgings of 
tough, hard metal.. Being able to perform 
six machining operations in a single cycle 
of its great ram, one operator on a broach 
equipped with HYCON Finger-tip Control 
can out-produce ten milling machines em- 
ploying eight men... a potent considera- 
tion in planning economical production for 
the competitive marketing era now at han 

Providing measured pressures of 3000 
pounds per square inch, HYCON pumps 
and valves, or assembled complete power _ 
units, are available for countless indus- 
trial applications. 


Testing high-pressure apparatus 
Operating remote-control circuits 
Lubricating under pressure 
Relieving starting torque 

on heavy machinery — 
Applying as equalizers on dryer and 
Fourdrinier rolls on paper-making machinery 
Actuating or controlling heavy machine tools, 
materials-handling mechanisms, 
dump-truck lifts and heavy jacks 


Let HYCON engineets assist you in 
applying Finger-tip Control to the improve- _ 
ment of products or plant operations where 
the problem is one of actuation or control. 


Write for complete information. 


A FIFTH STAR FOR EXCELLENCE IN WAR PRODUCTION 


‘* HYCON ": 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
Heb F PRESSURES OF 3000 P.S.1. 


re en tame ha 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 
Factories » Watertown, New York 
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Here’s an interior the three- 
decker stratosphere | day may be 
making non-stop hts between Europe and 
America. This is only one of the amazing things 

d of tomorrow holds in store for us. in 


many of these new products and in improve- 
ments of many, products in daily use—the light 
agnesium 


rtant 
tting 
production plans. 
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- IMPROVED - - - 


ELECTRONIC 


to meet today’s dictation needs 
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The New Dictaphone Cameo Model 
Electronic Dictating Machine 


In cabinet, stand or desk-top position, 
this Dictaphone Electronic dictating 
machine provides all the exclusive ad- 
vantages of the popular Dictaphone 































Cameo plus electronic recording. 











On YOUR DESK, or in convenient floor 
stand or cabinet, the new improved 
Dictaphone Cameo Electronic dictating 
machine will speed reconversion and 
expedite your peacetime business. _ 

“You simply talk your notes, ideas 
and instructions to a small, _light- 
weight, hand microphone which also 
acts as a loudspeaker for listening 
back. Sensitive voice pick-up and 
electronic recording enable you to 
speak in a low conversational voice, 
even in noisy surroundings. By means 
of an adjustable volume control, the 
recording can be strengthened or 
softened for easy transcription by 


Because her presence is not required 
during dictation, she is left free to 
protect you from interruptions and to 
do other important work for you. 
Result: you both can get more done 
—quicker and with less-effort. 

Why not investigate Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation ‘for yourself? 
Consult your local phone book, or 
write for free . descriptive literature. 
Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, 
Ltd., 86 Richmond Street, W., Toronto 
2, Ontario. 





your secretary. 





The word DICTAPHONE is the 
araone i th rege 
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the April 2, 1945, issue and is still | 
published. 


Who Did the Nursing? 
In your issue of Oct. 22 you wrote quiz 


a bit about the Army nurse corps and me. 
tioned that General Kirk credited the lif. 


_ saving record of this war in no small meg. 


ure to nursing. Note that he said “nursing’ 
and not “nurses.” 
Most of the nursing was—and is— 


‘done by the military corpsmen. Ask 2 any 


wounded veteran. 


SERVICEMAN’s NAME WITHHELD 
262nd General Hospital 





























Fort Clayton 
Canal Zone 


@ All nurses do is keep up the morale of th 
officers by making dates every night and nt 
caring in what condition they come back 


SERVICEMAN’S NAME W?PrHHELp 









Guam 


@ During the war I lived on an isolated is 
land in the Pacific for seventeen months. The 
nurses there were always cheerful and cre 
ated a home atmosphere for men confined 
in the hospital. Hats off to our Army and 
Navy nurses, who really deserve recognition, 


AnvrREw J. NELson 









_ Lake Forest, Ill. 
Duty—China - 

We who are stationed in China are ir 
furiated and disappointed with the policia 
of our government. 

Flying Chinese troops after V-J Dy 
might conceivably be termed a_ militay 
necessity for us; but we fail to see why w 
should train a postwar Chinese Army. 
present we are under orders to assist in this 
training as are other units in this theater. 

T/5 Artuun J. Tuscany Jr. 
and twelve others 













c/o Postmaster 
New York City 
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This is the new Pontiac—a car that adds 
new luster to a fine old name. It carries to 


an even higher level the tradition of quality 


- that began when the first Pontiac “Silver 


Streak” was introduced a decade ago. If | 


you are a Pontiac owner you know what 


that statement means—because four years 


of wartime driving have proved that 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Pontiac quality pays great dividends in 
owner satisfaction. And if you are among 
those who have never owned a: Pontiac, 
we believe you will be greatly impressed 
by this fine new car. In appearance, in 
all-around performance, in comfort—in 
everything that stands for quality—it is the 
finest of the famous “Silver Streaks.” 





Zés a Kuppenheimer 


No two ways about it. Kuppenheimer clothes can be counted among the 
better things of life. And the men you usually see wearing them. are 
- the kind for whom the best is none too good—in life or in qloth 


AN py SST MENT IN GOOD APPEA 
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i For Your 
. Sl Information... 


Fo the last year or so, NEWSWEEK has 
been experimenting with various for- 

mulas which would permit us to extend 
our expanding editorial services into the 
feld of broadcasting. We've recognized 
right along that, above all else, radio is an 
entertainment medium and that, in order 
to invite your listening attention for a 

weekly half hour, a NEWSWEEK program 
must fulfill that responsibility which you 
listeners have placed upon radio—the re- 
sponsibility of good programming. But 





STEN 


On The Air 


we are also firm in the conviction that 
radio can, and should, be an outstanding 
public-service vehicle for information 
and truth. 


With these two responsibilities in 
mind, then, we have developed a program 
format which, we believe, meets both de- 
mands. And we are extremely happy to 
report that the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem agrees with us. With their coopera- 
tion we now »resent our show for your 
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approval and we cordially invite 

opinion. The NEwsweeEk show will be 
heard beginning Thursday night, Nov. 15, 
from 10 to. 10:30 p.m. (EST). Consult 
your radio listings for time and station. 


T his is not just another news pro- 
gram. Radio, especially through the war 
years, has done an excellent job in keep- 
ing you quickly informed on all impor- 
tant matters of the moment. We see no 
reason to attempt to supplement existing 
network and local news programs. NEws- 
WEEK'S show will be a program of a 
dramatized-documentary nature during 
which the major theme of each week’s 
most important news event will be given 
vivid dramatic treatment and the people 
who have made that news will be given 
authentic, expert characterization. Thus, 
we intend, in a dramatic manner, to 
translate from NEwswWEEK’s printed 
pages, the significance of the news as it 
affects your daily lives, your business, 
and—you. This three-dimensional tech- 
nique—projecting the past, present, and 
future of the story theme selected—is de- 
veloped by use of narration which 
threads in and out of the theme, tying it 
together. NEwswEeEx’s half-hour promises 
to be as live and pulsating as tomorrow's 
lead story. 


The script for our broadcast 
takes on its first broad outline right after 
our weekly story conference at which the 
editors make their 
tentative decisions 
on the most impor- 
tant news events to 
be covered in the 
next issue of NEws- 
WEEK. Our script 
writers then begin 
their research on 
these subjects and 
on Monday morning the editorial board , 
decides on the major theme of the pro- 
gram. Working right in our offices, with a 
constant flow of information coming from 
department heads and researchers, our 
scripters complete their first draft of the 
program by 2 or 3 a.m. Tuesday. 


T he first carbon is rushed to musi- 
cal director Alexander Semmler, who be- 
gins at once to compose the background 
music. Simultaneously, our director, Anton 
Leader, plans his casting for the main 
roles. This goes on all day Tuesday. On 
Wednesday, the final meeting of the edi- 
torial board is held with chief script 
writer Judson Philips present, and 
script is reviewed for accuracy and ob- 
jectivity. Rehearsals begin right after 
noon on Thursday in Mutual's studios 
and continue up to 10 p.m., at which time 
narrator Staats Cotsworth says: “A well- 
informed public is America’s greatest 
security.” We're on! 
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Tiny Giant with a Future 


: SRSEE eee biggest little 
electronic devices ever invented. It 
played a big part in the war and now 
it promises great things in both tele- 
phone and television fields. 
Developed by the men who design 
your Bell Telephone System, “6AK5” 
is so minute that its “works” have to 
be inspected under a magnifying glass. 
Yet this tiny giant makes possible the 
sending of hundreds of long distance 


telephone conversations at the same 
time—or the patterns of television— 
over a single coaxial or radio channel. 
-Doreees ee ee ee 
tionary design has been the steady 

sib of Be Bell Telephone Laboratories 
scientists for over 30 years. With the 
war over they are back on the job of 
exploring and inventing to insure that 
you will continue to have the finest 


telephone service in the world. 
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What's Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow Ss 





Capital Straws 


The War Department is considering 
the possibility of eventually closing one 
of its atomic-bomb plants and concentrat- 
ing its. activities at either Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., or Los Alamos, N. M. For the time 
being, however, both will continue to 
te as well as the uranium plant at 
Hanford, Wash. . . . OPA Administrator 
Chester Bowles has strong support to 
succeed Reconversion Director Snyder, 
who has indicated that he would like to 
leave at the end of the year. If Bowles 

the job, it’s likely that his OPA 
cies will be consolidated with the 
OWMR .. . W. Stuart Symington also 
wants to resign as Surplus Property Ad- 
ministrator. He may be appointed admin- 
istrator of the Federal Loan Agency or 
either Assistant Secretary of War or 
Navy... Contrary to what might be ex- 


with Jesse Jones, Will Clayton is the lib- 
eral in the British loan negotiations and 
Fred Vinson is the cold-hearted banker 
. ++ The Navy plans to make the Sea- 
bees a permanent part of ‘its organization 
in peacetime. 
Attlee’s Visit 
Before accepting President Truman’s 
invitation to visit Washington, Prime 
Minister Attlee took pains to make sure 
the journey wouldn’t be regarded 
by Generalissimo Stalin as a British- 
American cabal. The two Western Allies 
ged messages on the subject and 
agreed that Attlee would not be issued 
am invitation or accept it formally until 
the President had time to extend a simi- 


invitation to Stalin through Ambassa- 
or Harriman. 


Auto Repairs 


Unless the OPA acts soon, thousands 
automobiles needing repair parts may 
up within the next few months. 
cturers of parts, og wang for the 

f cars, now must go back into pro- 
duction of the old items at present-day 
costs but must sell at 1942 prices. Relief 
Was promised them over a year ago, but 
80 far the only action has been to allow 
of new items to price the 

Parts on a 1945 odst basis: The parts 


from a man so long associated - 


makers are up in arms and threaten to 
halt all such rn until the OPA gives 
them price relief. 


From Capitol Hill 


President Truman is acutely conscious 
of what is said about him in Congress. 
Last week he made a point of sending 
his thanks to Sen. Carl A. Hatch for go- 
ing to his defense after Republican Sen. 
Alexander Wiley’s attack on him for 
“lack of statesmanship” . . . Members 
of Congress report a record volume of 
mail since V-J Day. Many members have 
hired additional clerical help to answer 
the flow. Demobilization problems top 
the list of inquiries . . . Sen. Brien Mc- 
Mahon, who beat the time-honored Con- 
gressional seniority system in winning 
the chairmanship of the atomic bomb 
committee, has made another coup. Next 
week he will move into the coveted Capi- 
tol office of the late Hiram Johnson of 
California . . . Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., 
Massachusetts Republican who resigned 
from the Senate for Army service, has 
been conferring with Republican leaders 
on his future in politics. 


Philippine Rehabilitation 


President Truman. lent a sympathetic 
ear to President Sergio Osmena in their 
meeting last week on Philippine rehabili- 
tation measures. Informed Filipinos say 
the recent unfreezing of Philippine funds 
in the U. S. is only the first of many goals 
to be won. The next step will be freeing 
U. S.-Philippine trade barriers to spur 
rehabilitation. 


Liberty Ships 

The Maritime Commission will take 
over four sites at which more than 2,000 
ships, mainly Liberties, will be laid up 
can then eventually scrapped when 
scrap prices become more favorable. 
Liberty ships cost $1,600,000 to: build, 
and Admiral Land, Maritime chairman, 
reports he received the “very uncompli- 
mentary offer” of $9,000 for one and 
$15,000 for another when they were ad- 
vertised as surplus property. Land be- 
lieves the 2,681 Liberties are too slow 
and uneconomical for postwar trade. 


National Notes 


Loox for a public blast against the 
oil companies from Admiral Ben Moreell. 
He believes the companies seized by the 
Navy are stalling on negotiating with the 
CIO oil workers . . . Although the tax- 
reduction bill relieves some 12,000,000 


individuals of paying income tax, it does 
not relieve them of filing tax returns. 
Every person making $500 or more 
yearly still must report to Uncle Sam 
. .. Ex-Army cartoonist Bill Mauldin has 
enlisted his pen in the poll-tax fight. He 
has contributed to a broadside put out 
by the National Committee to Abolish 
the Poll’Tax . . . The State ity Hn 
has two efficiency experts in its Manage- 
ment Planning Division. ir names: 
Mr. Brain and Mr. Scull. 





Trends Abroad 


In seizing the Eastman Kodak plant 
in Berlin, the Russians are reported not 
only to have dismantled it and taken it 
to Russia but to have taken the German 
manager along with it . . . Byron Price’s 
report to Truman on policies in the Amer- 
ican occupation zone upholds Eisen- 
hower’s decisions on every major issue. 
But its implied criticisms of the policies 
of another occupation power may result 
in all or part of it being withheld from 
publication . . . Observers recently re- 
turned to Paris from the Balkans say that 
desertions from the Red Army in Rumania 
are increasing and may have reached 
200,000. Many deserters are settling 
down on noncollective farms . . . The. 
Poles have a song, “Warsaw Will Rise 
Again,” to the tune of “In the Shade of 
the Old Apple Tree.” 


Nazi Hideout 


The United Nations War Crimes Com- 
mission is pressing for diplomatic action 
against the tiny independent state of An- 
dorra, which is situated in the high 
Pyrenees between France and Spain. 
Commission investigators have traced 
hundreds of war criminals to Andorra, 
where they are hiding out in well-pro- 
tected and well-supplied mountain 
strongholds. Many of the criminals have 
set up machine-gun, mortar, and light- 
artillery cmplacements. Although An- 
dorra is technically independent, it actu- 
ally is under the joint guardianship of 
Spain and France. 


Churchill’s Health 


Churchill’s Conservative party follew- 
ers are worried about his health, but he 
is not. Holding a cigar and a whisky and 
soda, the former Prime Minister, who 
will be 71 on Nov. 30, recently told a 
party of friends: “The doctors say that 
unless I give these up and slow down 
Ill have only two more years. I don’t 
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se to do either. I won't be a pill- 


pro 
swallowing, retired gentleman.” Inciden- 
tally, he may visit the U.S. before long 


as an unofficial ambassador of good will. 


Noisy Problem 

British military forces are faced with 
the noisiest job in history—ridding their 
island of 2,000,000 tons of lus war 
explosives. Now being touched off in 
15,000-pound charges, this huge supply 
will require until 1950 at. least for dis- 
posal. The explosives—shells, mines, hand 
grenades, and bags of powder—are in 
roadside depots all over the British Isles. 


Britain and Greece . 

The British policy in Greece is being 
severely criticized by the rank and file 
of the Labor government. Before Prime 
Minister Attlee’s departure for Washing- 
ton, he received a petition signed by 60 
Labor members of Parliament, urging 
immediate foreign-policy changes. Mean- 
while, they're fighting for the removal of 
Ambassador Leeper from Athens as un- 
representative of the Laborite views on 
the future of Greece. The Foreign Office 
is attempting to block this but may com- 
promise by bringing Leeper home for 
an indefinite vacation. 


Demobilized 


The famous bareque Zeughaus, the 
Berlin war museum glorifying the feats 
of Prussian arms, will be “liquidated” as 
a museum. Beginning next month it will 
house an exhibition eaturing displays on 
“How life was before Hitler” and “How 
will Berlin be rebuilt?” 


Turkish Dispute 

British and French Government lead- 
ers are extremely concerned over the re- 
cent massing of Russian troops near the 
Turkish-Bulgarian border, confirmed by 
the reports of observers returning from 
the Balkans. Their concern, however, is 


not that they anticipate an outbreak of © 


. hostilities over the Dardanelles question, 


for calmer observers believe that Moscow. 


is bluffing. It is because of a fear that the 
Russians may adopt the massing of troops 
as a standard ique to win future 
diplomatic disputes. 


Foreign Notes 


Souvenirs inscribed “International 
Military Tribunal War Trials” in Eng- 
lish, French, and Russian now are enjoy- 
ing a brisk sale at Nuremberg . . . Maj. 
Gen. James M. Gavin, commanding gen- 
eral of the Eighty-Second Airbome Di- 
vision, is living in a requisitioned 
house belonging to Field Marshal von 
Brauchitsch in West Berlin . . . More 
‘than $600,000,000 held in New York 
banks in the names of Swiss financial 
institutions has been frozen by the U.S. 
Treasury's Foreign Funds Control. The 
Swiss Government doesn’t know who 
owns the money, but the FFC is certain 





much of it can be traced to German 
financial interests . . . Although both the 
British and French are now delivering 
planes to Argentine airlines, the State 
Department is asking U.S. and South 
American aviation interests to refuse 
them equipment. 





Rail Rates 


Now that railroad carloadings 
down to the 1941 level, the carriers wi 
fight another suspension of the 6% freight- 
rate increase granted a couple of years 
ago by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission but suspended until Jan. 1, 1946, 
when the OPA protested. In fact, they 
will ask for 10 to 15% more in an effort to 
make certain that they will get the pre- 
viously awarded 6%. 


New Five-Pound Note 


After 90 years of impeccable reputa- 
tion the world. over, the British £5 note 
is being withdrawn from circulation. It 
will be replaced by a new one which is 
printed on thicker paper and contains a 
tiny metallic thread like the 21 and 10- 
shilling notes. Use of this thread is a 
secret Bank of England process. One 
reason for the change is that during the 
war the Germans expertly counterfeited 


large numbers of the £5 notes and dis- 


tributed them in Europe. 


Liquidation of SWPC 

The Smaller War Plants Corp. will not 
be entirely absorbed by the Commerce 
Department. The present plan, which will 
be ready for announcement shortly, calls 
for Commerce to get the management-aid 
functions and the field offices of SWPC, 
while the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
takes over the loan functions. Commerce 
Secretary Wallace intends to establish an 
Assistant Secretary for small business, but 
temporarily, Under Secretary Alfred 
Schindler will handle the matters acquired 
by the department from SWPC. Maury 
Maverick, SWPC chairman, will not go 
to either Commerce or RFC, but may get 
another job in the Administration. 


Copper Tariff Cut | 

Watch for 250% reduction in U.S. tariff 
rates on copper imports. Heavy war de- 
mands on U. S. cooper reserves have seri- 
ously cut down American stocks, making 


copper manufacturers more and more de- - 


pendent on foreij_;:n producers. President 
Rios of copper-rich Chile talked about 
the matter with President Truman and 
reportedly received the Chief Executive's 
approval for lowered tariff rates. 


Business Footnotes 


The Commerce Department has nu- 
merous confidential surveys which would 
make headlines jf released; one predicts 
an economic crash after a five-year 
perity period . . . Ford is testing a - 


inder engine, a special 6, and a 8 


=e 


Hat” is reported receptive to an idea * 





Newsweek, NoveMBER 19 } 
for the new low-priced car it hopes 
produce in 1947. At the moment the 5; 
the least promising - « » The expect 
abundance of newly designed furity 
won't r aterialize at the first postwar 
ternation*! Homefurnishings Market ; 
the Chicago Merchandise Mart in Januay, 
Manufacturers blame labor shortages anj 
the OPA’s adamant ee cating policy 
Lt. Gen. Jimmy Doolittle will take a 4 
job with the Shell Oil Co. 





Radio Notes 


Fiorello H. La Guardia, New Yor 
retiring -mayor, has received several, 
fers to become a radio commentator wi} 


a weekly salary as high as $3,000. 















rg on his nickname by signing 
up with a leading hat manufacturer , , 

e Elgin National Watch Co. will 
a new mark for radio budgets in pr 
senting its annual, hour-long, Thanksgi 
ing and Christmas Day programs ovel 
CBS. The cost of talent alone will 
$120,000 . . . Lines are being drawn 
an impending fght between advertising 
agencies and the networks over whid 
will control production on sponsored 
television shows. 























Movie Lines 


Jean Acker, the first wife of Rudolpk 
Valentino and an actress of the silent em 
is returning to the screen with a feat 
role in RKO’s forthcoming “Lady Lac’ 
which co-stars Robert Young and F 
Morgan . . . San Francisco, which ha 
been featured in many films, will & 
the locale of another movie, M-G¥ 
“Frankie From Frisco,” starring 
Turner . . . Behind the current Ho 
rush to produce 16-millimeter films f 
use in educational and industrial fields 
a recent survey revealing 50,000 potentia 
outlets on a rental basis alone. Cecil 
De Mille and Walt Disney are alread 
planning 16-millimeter production. Dis 
ney’s experience in making Amy 
Navy training films is expected to gm 
him a jump on the others . . . The fig 
for film rights to the Broadway succesiA 
“Harvey,” has narrowed to Param 
and RKO. The latter is favored to Wa 
out and sign Jack Haley to play the k 
Miscellany a 

Eleanor Roosevelt’s syndicated colut 
“My Day,” is now carried. by 90 ne 
papers—sixteen more than when she wi 
the First Lady . . . Eric Sevareid, 
correspondent, is writing a “eu os 




















































on a young Midwesterner’s thoughts ‘ 
international affairs. It will de 

isolationist thinking in that area . . . & 
publishers pag Cogn peau ” 
may result in hi il prices tor Teg 
lar editions i ; . . Incidentally, look ™ 
retention of the thin wartime book forme 
since the public is.no longer impres™ 
by bulk alone. The paper stock, howevé 
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The New Industrial Dictionary 
TENTH REVISED EDITION 


Words are being abused. Just as there is a law against 
misbranding drugs, there should be a law against misbrand- 
ing people. It’s time certain definitions were made clear. 
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SWASEY. 


° Machine Tools 
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VOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Looks at GHQ of 
Victory 
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President Truman’s intimate circle of advisers is narrowing. 
The men most often in and out of his office—men to whom his 
door is always open—are Judge Samuel Rosenman, former 
Roosevelt speech writer and intimate; Matthew Connelly, a 
lawyer formerly attached to the Truman Senate committee 
staff; John R. Steelman, veteran labor conciliator; George 
Allen, businessman and political adviser; John Snyder, Missouri 
banker and OWMR chief, and Secretary of State Byrnes. 


Judge Rosenman’s continued influence has surprised and dis- 
comfited the Missouri group, who are losing their hold as 
Truman discovers the need for experienced help. Rosenman 
has drafted all Truman’s recent speeches. The President is try- 
ing to persuade him not to leave the White House Jan. 1, as 
he proposes to do. After submitting a report on liquidation of 
war agencies, Allen severed his official White House connection, 
but he will continue to function as an unofficial adviser. 


Snyder has more official power than any of the President’s 


- circle, but his influence seems to be diminishing. The Presi- 


dent’s way of handling the price-wage crisis was not the way 
Snyder favored. It represented a victory for Steelman. In a 
general way Rosenman, Steelman, and Allen follow a New 
Deal-like liberal line, and more often than not their advice is 
followed in domestic matters. Snyder is essentially conservative 
and sometimes gets his way, though less often than he used to. 


Byrnes is supreme in foreign affairs and invatiably wins. any 
showdown. In a general way he follows the policies of the 
old State Department group. But recently some of his de- 
cisions have been challenged and debated. His strong line with 
Russia was ony approved, but his Chinese policy has been 
questioned. The White House is nervous about American per- 
sonnel being caught in the middle of the developing Chinese 
revolution, even though it is determined to support Chiang. 


The State Department is divided against itself at the moment 
on all questions involving Russian relations, which is to say vir- 
tually all foreign-policy questions. It is agreed that the Russians 
hold the high cards in Eastern Europe whereas the U. S. holds 
the trumps in the Far East. The issue is: Who plays first? 


Some experts want to make concessions to the Russians imme- 
diately in the Far East in the hope that Soviet officials will then 
volunteer some reciprocal ¢ ncessions in Eastern Europe. 
Others want to wait for the iiussians to make the first move. 
The wait-them-out school includes most officials at the operat- 
ing level and seems to have the upper hand. Secretary Byrnes 
has made no final decision, however. 


Return of Lend-Lease materials from the wartime Allies of 
the U.S. is one of the touchstone problems. Army and Navy 
representatives on a State-War-Navy board last week advocated 
a ny oy to Russia for return of Lend-Leased war implements 
but State Department opposed it. As matters stand now, no 
such demand will be served upon any nation unless the Army 
and Navy can prove vital need for certain specific items of 
equipment now in foreign hands. 


A private poll of Congress conducted. by an Administration 
senator for the information of the White House holds out hope 
for enactment of a further-amended full employment bill and 
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a watered-down unemployment compensation bill early ney 

ear. It also indicates that the May-Johnson atomic contr 
legislation will be passed in amended form after extensiy, 
hearings. 


Other legislation fairly sure to pass next year: A Feder 
emergency works bill limited principally to public building 
like post offices and court houses; an $800,000,000 airport 
construction bill; a ship disposal bill; a measure creating , 
publicly supported science foundation. Amendments libenthe 
ing the GI Bill of Rights probably will be delivered to th 
President before the holidays. : 


Many important Administration measures still have little if any 
chance in this Congress. They include the universal 
training bill; the Missouri Valley and St. Lawrence develop. 
ment bills, and a government reorganization bill effectiv 
enough to be acceptable to the White House. Senate opinim 
on the service merger bill is reported about half for, haf 
against—indicating that the Navy’s opposition is having is 
effect. ae * 
e 


A new start on housing is about to be made by government 

agencies under the general supervision of Robert Nathan, Dep 

uty War Mobilization and Reconversion Director (see pag 

74). The immediate goal is 500,000 to 600,000 rather tha } 
the previous 400,000 new homes in 1946. To accomplish this 
Nathan plans to break bottlenecks in materials production by 

methods that proved effective during the war in the munition 
and related industries. 


A few price increases on building materials are indicated, bu 
not many. Legislation to fix prices on finished -houses is def 
nitely out. The government will send trouble-shooters into the 
field to find out what materials manufacturers need to ge 
going. The Office of Construction Coordinator, recently vacated 
by Hugh Potter, will be left vacant. Potter got Order L-4l 
abolished, thus removing the $8,000 limitation on the price d 
houses as well as other controls, but positive steps to stimulate 
building have lacked direction until now. 


President Truman may break his rule against travel to attend 
the American Legion Convention beginning Nov. 18 in 
Chicago. He will particularly interested in the Legions 
stand on the proposed merger of the. armed services. What 
position it will take is still uncertain. 


The Legion will endorse the GI Bill of Rights; praise Congres 
for passing it; recommend creation of a government agency 
to help veterans find jobs, particularly the 6,000,000 boys never 
employed before the war; recommend legislation making t 
virtually impossible to remove a veteran from a government 
position; argue about admission of Wacs and Waves to the 
Legion and of election of veterans of this war to Legion 

and oppose an immediate cash bonus. 


Frequency modulation radio stations will be in operation 
throughout the U.S. by next summer. The Federal Communr 
cations Commission already has made conditional grants t0 
129 applicants in 29 states. These are ane to later ap 

of engineering data. Nevertheless, many of these applicants af 
expected to have their stations going within a year. 


Plans for television development are elaborate but extensive 
service to the public seems to be about five years in the future. 
The Bell S is at work on plans for a transcontinental | 
coaxial cable capable of carrying television as well as heavy | 
telephone traffic. The cost is estimated at $56,000,000. 
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There are twelve uses of meat packing industry products 


in this picture... How many can you identify? 


OU, perhaps, have considered steaks 
or chops on your table in normal 
times, or billions of pounds of “eating” 


meat for fighters in wartimes as the one _ 


and only job of your meat industry. 

Certainly the farnishing of meat, with 
those complete, high quality, essential 
Proteins is the primary work sf the 
American meat packer. 

But where else does this vast bivalibeae 
touch you and your life? 

As an indication of the industry’s ver- 
satility, look closely at the restaurant 
scene above. You will find in it the fol- 
lowing products and by-products pro- 
duced by the meat industry or from raw 
material which it supplies. 


There is meat on the plate. The french ; 


fried potatoes were browned and beav- 
tified in lard, and the rolls were short- 


ened with it. The aspic salad was pre- 
pared with gelatin. The dishes are made 
of bone china. The gentleman diner is 
wearing a wool suit. 

The shoes you see are made of leather 
from hides of meat animals. 

The violinist is making sweet music and 
a tennis player can play sweet tennis on 
strings manufactured from products of 
the meat industry. 

The lipstick the woman is using 
‘spreads color more smoothly because it 
contains lanolin and glycerin, supplied 
by the meat people. 

The drummer beats the time on a 
calfskin drumhead. The chairs are held 
together by tough animal glues. 

If we have overlooked anything (and 
we probably have) we invite you to set 
us right. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago ¢ Members throughout the U. S. 








The modern meat indusiry has long 
been noted for using “everything but . 
the squeal’’—not only the kinds of 
products you see in this picture, but 
others contributing to this scene, such 
as air conditioning filters from ani- 
mal hair, and curled hair for the up- 
holstery; also such vital products as 
thyroid, insulin, adrenalin and su- 
tures that are lifesavers in the 
doctor’s hands. 

Have you considered just how this 
economical production affects your 
own life and living? 

In normal times, it brings your 
retailer fresh cuts of meat regularly, 


_ And because ‘“‘everything but the 


squeal’’ is utilized, it brings you 
those cuts far more economically 
than otherwise you could have them. 
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lamp research makes cool, soft fluorescent “‘run around in circles’’ 


New beauty in portable lamps 
and TWICE AS MUCH READ.- 
ING LIGHT as the best pre- 
war models when the new G-E 
Circline Fluorescent Lamp is 
combined with a G-E 3-Lite 
bulb. 


in factories when it is desirable 
to provide shadowless light at 
point of work, or provide 
a small area with diffused 
light for inspection, the G-E 
CIRCLINE will find eager 
acceptance. 


General Electric Limp research has done it again! The 
new G-E Circline Fluorescent Lamp takes its place along 
with the many other major advances which have come 
out of the world’s largest as well as oldest lamp research 
laboratories. e Look for the G-E monogram on every 


: 
foe SERRE ~~ 


tn stores, the new G-E CIRC- 
LINE lamp opens up many new 
possibilities for lighting and 
for decoration, too: See how it 
might be concealed above a tie 
rack to give light that helps 
customers buy. 


availiable later 


Comine SOON. New pott- 


able lamps that carry this tag 
of the Certified Lamp Makers, 
and use the new G-E CIRC 
LINE, will soon be available in 
stores all over the country. 

for this tag when you buy. 


G-E LAMPS 


| GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


lamp you buy —for any purpose. Remember it is the 
constant aim of G-E lamp re- 


search to mst:c G-E lamps... Stay Srighter Songer 
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Their concern is the future of the atomic bomb: Truman, Churchill, Mackenzie King, Molotoff, Stassen, and Attlee 
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—— —— In Moscow, Molotoff led off at the 
ss ia opening of a three-day celebration of 
e NATIONAL AF ° 





the 28th anniversary of the 1917 revo- 
lution, with Generalissimo Stalin inex- 
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Saar = aaa = plicably absent (see page 44). In a 


Russian Aims the Question Mark 
in Talks on Controlling the Atom 


- Moscow-London Duel Attests 
Problems of-Truman and Attlee 
in Shaping Policy on Bomb 


The zero hour of peace was at hand. 
Everywhere the hearts of man beat a 
little faster. In the decisions their states- 
men would soon be making, so much was 
at stake—the fate of individuals, of na- 
tions, and, if the atom experts were to be 
believed, even of the planet itself. 

The quest for international harmony, 
in the few months since the passing of 
global war, had been a sorry one. The 
supposed makers of the peace, the United 
States, Britain, France, China, and Rus- 
sia, had failed in their first try at the 
council table. Basic conflicts remained 
unresolved. History’s most terrible weapon, 
the atomic bomb, threatened disaster. 
Its final disposition would furnish the 


blunt, 80-minute speech, the ~Foreign 
Commissar linked a warning against anti- 
Soviet blocs in the West with a challenge 
that the loosing of atomic energy “should 
not encourage either a propensity to 
exploit the discovery in the play of forces 
in international policy or an attitude of 
complacency as regards the future of 
the peace-loving nations . . . It is not 
possible at the present time for a techni- 
cal secret of any great size to remain 
the exclusive possession of some one 
country or some narrow circle of coun- 
tries.” 

To clamorous applause he promised: 
“We will have atomic energy and many 
other things too.” 

The Lion Answers: A day later the 
response came from Parliament. Both 
vigorously denying any anti-Russian ser- 
timent, Churchill and Bevin united to 
reject the idea of letting Russia in on 
Anglo-American atomic — knowledge. 
Heavily admitting that “the world out- 
look is in several respects today less 
promising than it seemed” in 1918 and 
1919, the former Prime Minister pointed 
out that during this war Russia had been 
given “many secrets,” especially radar, 


w port: without any “adequate reciprocity.” He 
this tag key to all other international questions, called for the United States, Britain, © 
nee val whether Britain and the United and Canada to keep their atomic knowl- 

. tes could continue in peace their edge as a “sacred trust for the main- 
a ct wartime friendship with Russia. tenance of peace.” 

ay _ The urgency of formulating an inter- Bevin bristled at Molotoff’s suggestion 





national policy on the atomic bomb last 
week brought Prime Minister Attlee to 
a conference with President Truman in 
Washington. The prelude to the meeting 
was sounded in Moscow and London, in 
a crackling exchange between Foreign 
Commissar Vyacheslaf M. Molotoff on 
the one hand, and, on the other, Foreign 
cretary Ernest Bevin and former Prime 
Minister Churchill. 4 





that owning atomic secrets had influ- 
enced Britain’s foreign policy. “I have 
never once allowed myself,” he told Com- 
mons; “to think that I could arrive at this 
or that decision because Britain was in 
possession of the atomic bomb, or 
whether she was not.” As for the Soviet 
Foreign Commissar’s barb aboyt Western 
blocs, Bevin was “a little resentful . . . 
I am not a criminal if 1 want friendship 
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with neighbors bordering on the British 
frontier.” 


To = Sie Prime so game Py 
Bevin o a parting gift on eve 
of his journey across the Atlantic—the 
remarkable spectacle of Labor-Conserva- 
tive unity on foreign policy: “However 
- much we may di on whether we 
have enough houses or fried-fish shops, 
we seem to agree on the imperative 
necessity of Britain retaining her moral 
lead in the world today.” 


5 aa 


Three With a Secret 


Winston Churchill once described the 
pak wee vet eee Se 
Minister as “a sheep in sheep’s ing.” 
No one, least of all Clement Rae ka 
dispute the fact that in color and 
they were no match. But on Attlee’s 
at have — — of a bey 

i as ose at confront 
Churchill. 

Attlee and the man he flew the Atlantic 


party chief had cruised with President 
Roosevelt, in 1941 and attended the 


in bed on 
Attlee himself, smili 
; something to say about the 
trip. To Secretary of State James F. 


‘Byrnes, who had come to greet him, he 
commented: “Well, it was a long one, 
anyway.” . 

A few minutes later Mackenzie King 
arrived in Union Station on the train from 
New York, where he had landed via the 





Associated Press 


Acme 


Mountain Hunt: California soldiers probe a Yuba River pool in the wild Sierra 
country as the search goes on for 38-year-old Dickie tum S 

Nov. 1. The boy, son of Joseph tum Suden (tum, comparable to ¢ 

many old Dutch names), was last seen playing in the yard 





to see had much in common. President 
Truman, too, was mild-mannered and un- 
spectacular, handicapped by succeeding 
a far more vibrant personality. Neither 
Mr. Truman nor the Prime Minister had 
begun to solve their home-front difficul- 
ties. But both men last week shoved these 
purely national cares aside to try to cope 
with the international atom. With them 
in their talks was Prime Minister W. L. 
Mackenzie King of Canada, third sharer 
in the atomic secret. ; 

Although on his first visit here as Brit- 
ain’s leader, Attlee was no stranger to the 
United States. As deputy head of Church- 
il’'s coalition government the Labor 


Saturday’s ining schedule included 


a age ya t and fried | 
hominy a service, sta 
dinner : co 


(stuffed turkey and asparagus), 
There, after an exchange of toasts, Pres. 
dent Truman Hew his admiration of th 


unity of British foreign policy “no ma. 


ter which government is in power, and 
1 1 for i i] bi 2 ip from his. 


own countrymen. Attlee replied: “Why 
we need most of all is a universal forej 
policy . . . conceived in the interest of a] 
the people of the world.” 

Sunday began with a solemn Armistice 
Day visit to Arlington Cemetery. Th 
President, Attlee, and Mackenzie King, 
standing not far from hundreds of new 
graves of fallen soldiers of this war, tock 
turns placing chrysanthemum wreaths op 
the tomb of the Unknown Soldier of th 
last war. Soon they left for a rainy after. 
Posi on the emmy tag aboard the 

uoia, Secretary e Navy James 
Forrestal’s yacht. With them y Banas 
first full on the atomic bomb wer 
Byrnes and Lord Halifax, the British 
Ambassador. : 

Monday was the day for Attlee’s move 
to the British Embassy after two nights 


‘ in the three-room White House suite used 


by. his predecessor. Mackenzie 
stayed at official Blair House. The British 
Prime Minister’s schedule was packed: 


On Tuesday an address to a joint session | 
"of Congress, Wednesday a luncheon of 


the Overseas Writers Club; Thursday de- 
parture home via Ottawa. 
Exploring the Atom: “Prayerfuly’ 
was the word Mr. Truman used to describe 
the way the principals would approach 
the atom deliberations. A meeting of 
minds had to come from Truman’s earlier 
avowal (Newsweek, Oct. 22) that the 
atom production know-how would be kept 
a secret and from Attlee’s counter-propos- 
al, broached on the Sequoia, that control 
of the atomic bomb and all future scientil- 
ic discoveries of potential military use be 


. vested in the Big Five, provided first, that 


the present power politics be called of. 
Russia, under this, would be required 
to reveal a “Maximum and Final” list of 
territorial and economic demands. 


While the world waited on the Wash 


ington parley, solutions to the problem 
continued to be offered gratuitously on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Two, in par 
ticular, were notable: 
The influential London Economist de- 
clared talk of entrusting the secret to the 
United Nations was “ ism”—that 
only solution was a world state. “This in 
fact would seem to be one of thos 
supremely difficult questions where it 8 


whole hog or nothing . . . The atom bomb 
is quite raieat aes the human 
race wi the lifetime of the presest 
tion—or if not of destroying the 

, at least of so shattering al 

and economic ization thet 
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leading possibility for the 1948 Republi- 
can Presidential nomination, posed an- 
other solution—a United Nations air force 
of five bomber anc ten fighter squadrons, 


Presi manned by volunteers, with not more 
ion of the than one-fifth of the personnel of any 
NO mat. uadron to be of any one nationality. 
wer, and These squadrons, to be based at five suit- 
from hia able points around the world, would be 


financed by a small tax on all interna- 
tional travel and provided by the United 











rest of all States with five atomic bombs for each 
bomber squadron: This arrangement, 
Armistice Stassen declared, would provide a “sta- 
tery. The bilization force for world order” (see 
zie King Emest K. Lindley’s Washington Tides). 
ls of new On the formal agenda of the Washing- 
war, took ton conference were only two items— 
vreaths on atomic policy and civil aviation. But at 
lier of the a recent press conference President Tru- 
uiny after man had indicated that he would be 
board the | agreeable to pursuing any other subjects 
vy James Attlee might raise. These were possibili- : 
t ther ties: Palestine immigration; German and International 
omb were Japanese occupation problems. Finally, Good food and liquor help Washington celebrate Russia’s October Revolution 
1e British there was an issue of immediate impor- y | 
= tance to Britain itself: completion of But many a familiar personality was of the men had been caught and sen- 
lee’s move weeks-long negotiations on the $4,000,- missing, among them Lord Halifax, Brit- _tenced to life in Ohio State Penitentiary. 
wo nights 000,000 loan it seeks from the United ish Ambassador, Secretary of State James All the police had on the third was his 
Suite used States. - F. Byres, and Cordell Hull. Mrs. Byrnes name, Clinton H. Daniels, and the most 
zie King . ~ and Mrs. Hull attended however. Wives, general description: 22 years old, dark and 
he British in fact, were present in abundance, but dapper. The fingerprints were missing. 
$ packed: What. No Caviar? old-time Soviet party goers like Secretary Years of Dread: The impulse to 
int session | : : of Commerce Henry A. Wallace .and flight carried the man far from East 
acheon of b oo ~~ the Soviet Embassy ma Harry Hopkins were as strangely absent Liverpool and Ohio itself. He changed 
irsday de lis piace A gear bag as the caviar. ° his name and got a job and slowly mas- 
ayerfully’ rented and 40 waiters and waitresses en- psn ia ox a gic or eegarssa — ~ 
o describe gaged to serve the guests and staff the NMfan in Suspense never completely lost the feeling that 
kitchen. From the engraver came the 900 : : h hunted. Although foot! h 
approach invitations, each to admit two persons; At best it would be a cat and mouse he was hunted. Although footloose, he 
or of from Washington caterers came gi antic game. The man knew it and so did the was not happy. He was cut off from his 
n’s earlier stores of sturgeon, lobster, turkey, lamb police. When the Federal Bureau of In- parents and his brothers and sisters in 
that the cakes, cookies. and ice cream. and the VeStigation came into the case they knew East Liverpool. His wife divorced him. 
ld be kept customary cena’ O8  valia champagne it, too. If the man kept out ‘of trouble, - Sometimes he longed to see his child. 
eT-propos- iherry. and whiskies. . > he was safe. If he relaxed, he would And at the oddest moments his stirring 
at control Early last Wednesday morning Em- probably be a goner. conscience distracted him. 
e scientif bassy employes broke out a blood-red So the long game of waiting began Once in 1937, he had a bad fright 
ry use be banner bearing the hammer and sickle, e® years ago in East Liverpool, Ohio, in Stockton, Calif. He was arrested and 
first, that and hung it against the facade of the big after three men killed Clarence Dickey, his fingerprints were taken. But he was 
called off. house in Sixteenth Street. By noon curious 2, ™ilkman, and wounded his brother soon free, and even though the prints 
required onlookers were gathering outside. Hours Frank in a Christmas Day holdup. Two _ were sent to the FBI they meant nothing 
al” list of later the first of 1,500 guests began ar- so far as Clinton H. Daniels was con- 
ads. riving for what is usually one of the big- cerned. To the FBI they were — 
he Wash HE gest blowouts in Washington: the annual the fingerprints of a Robert Ray, whic 
» problem Soviet reception in honor. of the Bolshevik was Daniels’s alias at the time. 
tously on Revolution. Again ‘in 1940 he spent agitated days 
oO, in par In the absence of Ambassador Andrei thinking of the new draft law. Evén- 
A. Gromyko who is in Russia, Minister tually he overcame his dread and regis- 
omist de- Nikolai V. Novikoff and his wife received tered. And in 1942 he did a daring thing. 
ret to the the guests. Swarming through the Em- He went back to Ohio. At Akron he en- 
—that the bassy rooms, sampling the food and liquor, — listed in the Army under the name of 
. “This in and checking up on who came and who Albert Jones. He had some tense mo- 
of those stayed away, they remarked many ab- ments after that, but before long he was 
here it is sences. Those who came included Secre- swallowed up in the vast troop move- 
om bomb tary of the Navy James Forrestal, Secre- ment to the Pacific. 
ne human tary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson, As a cook and rifleman he went 
e present Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson, through the bloody Bougainville fighting 
vying the Admiral William D. Leahy, Gen. Jimmy and on to Luzon. Whenever he could he 
tering all Doolittle, Gen. Carl Spaatz, ex-Ambassa- went to church services, reproaching 
tion thet Joseph Davies, Associate Justice himself for the past and seeking in vain 
ack neat Stanley F. Reed, Rep. Sol Bloom, and some answer to his problems: On Luzon 
nators Tom Connally, Arthur Capper, he was wounded twice by shellfire. In 
Stassen, & Millard Tydings, and Warren Austin. Daniels: A fugitive no longer the hospital he spent agonizing hours 
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in self-examination. He might have 
stayed on in the Pacific, but even with 
the chance that he might be caught by 
police he decided to come home. 

Last month, wearing the Purple Heart 
and good-conduct ribbons, combat in- 
fantry badge, Asiatic-Pacific and Ameri- 
can Theater ribbons, three bronze battle 
stars, and Liberation of the Philippines 
and Victory medals, he arrived at Camp 
Atterbury, Ind., to get his discharge 
papers. His days of wandering were over. 
He found a job at the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. in Akron. 

Journey’s End: The FBI had been 
puzzled. Called into the case under a law 
covering fugitives who cross state lines, 
the agents, like the Ohio police, had 

layed- a cat and mouse game. They 
acer their man was in the Army. In 
addition they knew that.an Albert Jones 
in the Army was also the man Robert 
Ray. Whether they knew more, they 
would not say. 





ana 


Something to Play With 


For the kiddjes, dreaming of a lush 
Christmas, toy manufacturers last week 
had good news. They said the toy supply 
this season will be bigger and better than 
at any time since 1942. Working under 
the triple handicap of slow reconversion, 
material shortages, and OPA delay in 
raising price ceilings*, the toymakers 
nevertheless promised: 

@ At least a trickle of metal goods— 


®*The OPA’s Nov. 2 order permitting a 14 per cent 
rise in ceiling prices for metal toy manufacturers 
oe ~ too late to change appreciably 1945 Christmas 
shortages. 


News 
skates, sleds, tricycles, and electric tran 
The Lionel Corp. is putting out a { 
car freight set with railroad knud 
couplers, solid steel wheels, and all-h 
tric remote control; the A. C. Gilbert ¢y 
manufacturer of the American Flyer, 
offering three models—two freight sa 
and one passenger. 

@ Wooden and plastic toys of finer qui 
ty and workmanship, some with me, 
bases. 
@ Stuffed plush animals and rock 
horses with real hide. 
@.A better class of dolls. 
Admittedly only a small beginning, ty 
toy supply is expected to_reach prey 
quantity and quality Oy the middle q 
next year. One item already falling j 
juvenile favor is the military toy, ¢ 
though F. A. O. Schwarz, New York 
tailer, is still featuring a complete Unit 
States task force for $33.55. Most ma 
facturers expect to hold the junior realigg 
with improved plane models and chen 





istry sets—presumaby in line with te 
atomic era. 4 

Christmas 1945 from a toy standpoif 
will not be prewar, but Santa Clay 
pack will be heasier. 4 


Po % 


The Heart of Cleveland | 


Contributions ranged from a child's § 
cents to the $200 sent in by the Wo 
land Hill Evangelical Church. In 
weeks the-fund totaled $7,500; by Christ 
mas it would probably exceed $10,000 
No one had solicited any money. Cle 
landers merely reacted sympathetically, 
as they had done in the past, to a go 
human-interest story in the Scripps-How 
ard afternoon newspaper, The Clevelant 
Press. The subject was’ Cpl. Donald 
Doubrava of Cleveland, 23-year-old Me 
rine veteran of the Pacific fighting, wa 
lost both arms and his right leg ina ram 
road accident in Charleston, S. C. 

It began as a routine assignment } 
Joe Collier, reporter for The Press. 4 
the morning of Sept. .24, Cleveland 
morning newspaper, The Plain Deale 
ran an exclusive front-page dispate 
about Doubrava’s triple amputation & 
the Philadelphia Naval Hospital. Collies 
following up, talked to Doubrava’s fat 
who is a butcher; and to his mother, # 
hurried back to write his piece. As hes 

r down his telephone rang. A woman ‘ 
: “identified herself only, as Mrs. W. BB 
said she was — a check for $5 









The Press and hoped other Clevelandet 
would follow suit. Collier mentioned tf 
call and contribution in his story, and ti 
money started rolling in at once. 
Doubrava’s case was tragic enough 
Enlisting in the Marines 22 days 
Pearl Harbor, he fought at Guadalcan® 
and at Peleliu where a shell fragment 
his leg. Suffering from malaria, come 
fatigue, and wound shock he was 50W® 
home. Eventually he was assigned 4 
clerical work in the. Marine barracks ! 


Santa Claus gets a postwar grip on life and fills all kids with high hopes Charleston. Last April he and # 
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ot drink and left early. Hours later he 
as found pinned under a freight car in 
te Charleston railroad yards. From the 

+ that he was formerly a Pennsylvania 
Railroad brakeman, yi ony neg that 
Doubrav: rhaps ing from am- 
_ had o hcenaeliotaelye been lured to 
he railroad yards. He remembered noth- 
ng after leaving the party. - 

Why the first money was sent to The 
Dress. which ran the Doubrava story on an 
side page, instead of The Plain Dealer, 
vhich had featured it, appeared simple 
mough. In the last three years The Press. 
19g raised $176,000 for Crile General 


ospital and $108,000 for a memorial . 


untain for Cleveland’s war dead. Before 
he war it obtained substantial sums for 
mnfortunates crippled in accidents. 


Po 


Detroit Goes? 

For weeks the nation’s left-wing jour- 
nals, confident of victory, had pointed to 
Detroit as a proving ground which would 
how the world that the British labor 

sep of last June was about to have its 
et nterpart in the United States. Cer- 
tainly the elements of Victory were there: 
[In Richard T. Frankensteen, young, 
Nandsome, and politically gift -CIO 
leader, the combined Democratic and 
CIO-PAC forces had a candidate for 
mayor who had already demonstrated in 
the primaries* that he was a vote getter, 
putpolling Mayor Edward J. Jeffries by a 
14,000-vote margin. Further, a compact 
political machine organized on a block- 
by-block basis and financed by a $100,- 
000 campaign fund far outstripped the 
badly organized Jeffries support. 
€ In Jeffries, who was trying for a fourth 
term, Frankensteen had an opponent ri 
for defeat. The colorless mayor had made 
countless enemies, his administration had 
accomplished nothing outstanding, and 
his ineffectual campaigning rebuffed rath- 
er than commanded enthusiasm. Besides, 
he had so alienated Detroit’s large Negro 
population by his handling of the 1948 
race riots that he had made an automatic 
pi of a large bloc of votes to whoever 

Opponent might be. 
In Detroit itself, the left wing had an 


test tube. Of the city’s 1,800,000 : 


citizens, the CIO claimed a membership 

of approximately $50,000, the AFL an- 

other 100,000. It was the most highly 
community in the country. 

With the eyes of the nation on the out- 

come, Detroit last week supplied the an- 

Swer. It rejected Frankensteen’s bid and 


ads went to a party. Doubrava did | 
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substantiating facts. An analysis. of the 
returns shows that rank-and-file CIO un- 


~ ion members were not so leftish as their 


leaders—they had supplied Jeffries with 
his margin of victory: z 
Scores of workingmen’s districts, which 
Frankensteen presumably should have 
swept were carried by gs Sa mar- 
ins or actually lost to Jeffries. In some 
ere was evidence that unionists had 
simply stayed home, not voting... 
Ward 19, heavily CIO, provided some 
notable examples. Within the ward, in 
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Negro districts supported Franken- 
steen overwhelmingly as —— The 
Brewster Housing Project district, 100 
per cent Negro, voted 589 to 38 for him. 

Nearly Everybody Voted: The 
campaign stirred Detroit to wunprece- 
dented action. Experts had fi that 
Frankensteen was sure of 210,000 votes 
about 175,000 from positive supporters 
and 35,000 from enemies of Jeffries. In a 
normal election this would be enough to 
win, Usually a mayoralty election would 
produce a turnout of 350,000 voters. The 
record high, set in 1987, was 





* 418,000. : 

Obviously, Jeffries could 
not win unless the stay-at- 
homes of other years were 
aroused (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 
5), particularly in middle- 
class and so-called silk-stock- 
ing districts. His strategy and 
his speeches were directed to 
this end. A volunteer move- 
ment, chiefly among house- 
wives, also was launched to 
stir people by phone. Detroit’s 
three newspapers, all support- 
ing Jeffries, and broadcastin 
stations, supposedly neutr 
contributed greatly to Jef- 
fries’s cause by intensive cam- 
_paigns urging everybody to 
vote. 


The response on election 
day, combined with PAC’s 
herculean efforts, set a new 
high. Of the city’s 800,000 
registered voters, 501,047 
went to the polls. Typical of 
the outpouring were Wards 
16, 21, and 22, white-collar 
and middle-class, where near- 

200,000 persons voted. 
three 


Associated Press = Jeffries carried the 


Forgiven: Leon Benon, 17, kisses Lois, 16, his 
bride of a year, in a Los Angeles courtroom as he 


wards by more than 2 to 1. 
On the Sunday before the 


goes on trial for killing William D. Owens, 31, ex- _ election. The Detroit News, 


convict. In her husband's defense, Mrs. Benon testi- 


rincipal Jeffries backer, pub- 


fied to a three-day love tryst with Owens afterhe had lished its regular preelection 
lured her with offers of money, diamonds, and furs. _ poll. It predicted a Jeffries 


victory, estimating his margin 





District 16, it was Frankensteen, 168, 
Jeffries, 242; District 19, Frankensteen, 
200, Jeffries, 172; District 21A, Franken- 
steen 208, Jeffries, 209; District 22, 
Frankensteen, 224, Jeffries, 204; District 
28, Frankensteen, 346, Jeffries, 152. This 
ward has few foreign-born voters. In un- 


where workers of Polish, - 


Ukrainian, and Hungarian extraction pre- 

dominate, the desertion from Fr. 

steen to Jeffries was even more marked, 

some districts voting as high as 2 to 1 and 
O.-leader. 


unism, parti 
large Polish population. Thi ently 
became plain to Frankensteen, for:in the 


~ last days of the campaign he. ran news- 
sd fining °C 


paper ads h Communism is 
contrary to my philosophy of life. 


at 55.7. It was a bull’s-eye. 
The final official results on election day: 
Jeffries, 274,485 (55.8 per cent); Frank- 
ensteen, 216,917. 


Qo 


Political Winds: Variable 
Although spokesmen for both the 
Democratic and Republican parties is- 
sued bold claims to trends in their direc- 
tion, the off-year elections last week 
would have scarcely agitated a feather in 
the political winds. If there was a trend 
on a nationwide basis, no competent ob- 
server had discovered it. 3 ae 
@ In New York, Tammany Hall moved ~~ 


; William 
O’Dwyer, former district attorney, piled 
up 1,119,225 votes to 434,050 for Jonah 
Goldstein, the GOP nominee, and 399,437 
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for Newbold Morris running as an inde- | 


pendent. The principal by-product was a 
sharp drop in the prestige of Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey. The New York gover- 
nor had maneuvered Goldstein, a Tam- 
many Democrat, onto the Republican 
ticket, only to be outmaneuvered when 
the retiring Fusionist Mayor Fiorello H. 
La Guardia persuaded Morris, a Repub- 
lican, to enter the race as an independent. 
GOP voters deserted to Morris in 
droves, while the Republican organiza- 
tion sat on its hands in disgust at the 
choice of Goldstein. Dewey is faced with 
the necessity of reelection next year if he 
is to seek the GOP Presidential nomina- 
tion in 1948. He could find some small 
solace in up-state Republican victories in 
Syracuse and Buffalo, the latter, the first 
in twelve years. 
@ In Boston, Rep. James M. Curley, 70, 
three times mayor, once governor, now 
under Federal indictment for mail fraud, 
and for years a storm center of Massa- 
chusetts politics, was elected mayor over 
five opponents. In other noteworthy New 
England elections Connecticut Repub- 
licans broke the Democrats’ fourteen-year 
stranglehold on the New Haven city hall 
and Hartford’s Democratic incumbent 
lost to a Republican. 
@ In Pittsburgh, the Democrats stayed 
in power when State Chairman David L. 
Lawrence was elected mayor with strong 
labor backing. In Scranton, a Democrat 
won the office of mayor for the first time 
in 24 years. But Philadelphia’s municipal 
elections were a GOP landslide. 
@ In Cleveland, Mayor Tom Burke piled 
up a record plurality over his GOP op- 
nent; in Akron, the Republican incum- 
nt was reelected. 
@ There were two special Congressional 
elections to fill House vacancies—in the 
24th District of Ilinois, and in the Fourth 
District of New Jersey. Republicans won 
both seats. 


Acme 


Nylons: Jackie Burns models ’em 


Nylon Hunger 


Memphis merchants vowed they would 
not get caught in any wild nylon stam- 
pedes. On Nov. 4 The Commercial Ap- 
peal featured’ a full-page ad in which 
fourteen stores, otherwise competitors, 
united to offer “as fair as humanly pos- 
sible” a plan for distributing the “totally 
inadequate” supplies of the stockings 
soon to arrive: The ad carried a coupon 
to be filled out and returned to the buy- 
er’s favorite store; it would be good for 
one pair of nylons as soon as these be- 
came available. 

After repeating the offer two days later 
in The Memphis Press-Scimitar, the plan- 
ners sat back and waited. As expected, 
coupons began arriving in flood propor- 
tions; apparently none of the 317,293 
printed had gone to waste. But the 


International 


La Guardia at City Hall: His maneuvering cuts into Dewey’s 1946 chances 


‘ put one over again. 


NEwswerx 


scheme’s master minds had failed to 
reckon with the ingenuity and nylon 
hunger of Tennessee women. Newsstand 
owners complained that (1) many of the 
papers seemed to have been mysteriously 
clipped in advance, and (2) that other 
nylon seekers had openly cornered as 
many as fourteen copies, filled out the 
coupons in the same name, and sent one 
apiece to each of the fourteen stores. 

In the face of these maneuvers, store 
owners feebly called for “sportsmanlike 
play”—but admitted that wily woman had 
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Street Scene, Brooklyn 


The. Cahills of Brooklyn had planned 
a welcome-home party. Everyone in the 
block—a row of flat-roofed houses exactly 
alike—knew last week that Ralph Cahill, 
19, eldest of fourteen children, was com- 
ing home from the Navy. 

The father, a day-laborer at General 
Motors, and his wife Marian, expectipg 
her fifteenth child, were proud of Ral 
who had won two battle stars, and the 
redheaded, blue-eyed, Cahill children 


shouted the news in the streets. Pretty — 
Jeanette, 3, was most excited. “My broth- | 
er Ralph is coming home,” she told: 


neighbors. “Ralph won the war. And 
there’s going to be a party.” 

Family conversation centered around 
Ralph’s picture beside the crucifix in the 
parlor—a portrait of a smiling, blond sail- 
or. Would Ralph stay home now? Would 
he remember me? Jeanette was _partic- 
ularly anxious; she had been only a baby 
when Ralph last made a trip home. She 
asked if there was money enough for a 
white dress for the party. 

Thursday was a fine sunny day in 
Brooklyn. The excited Cahills were up 
early. After lunch Jeanette danced along 
the sidewalk talking about Ralph to any- 
one who would listen. She dashed across 
the street to spread the news. A huge 
truck screeched to a stop. Beneath it was 
Jeanette—crushed to death instantly. 

Neighbors who brought Jeanette home 
stayed to comfort Mrs. Cahill. When they 
learned that there was not even money for 
a proper burial, they took up a collection. 
It was a somber homecoming for Ralph, 
who found his curly-haired sister in the 
white frock she had wanted so much—an 
eyelet dress with a satin sash—and brand- 
new Maryjane pumps. 


on 


Congress Cuts a Melon 


You could go far in Smith County, 
Texas, before finding a neater, better- 
hoed watermelon patch. Until July 16, 
1944, the patch brought in a substantial 
cash income to Rastus L. Davis, a Negro 
farmer of Winona. On that date night 
raiders, struck; 30 of the melons vanished. 
Davis had his ideas about the culprits, 


especially after he traced foot tracks | 
from his field to the boundary of Camp 
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Fannin, an infantry replacement training 
center 500 yards away. 

Davis complained to camp authorities, 
but still the melons went. A few nights 
later, keeping vigil with a neighbor, he 
saw two GI's approach in an Army re- 
connaissance car. Caught redhanded, the 
pair provided Davis with his proof. The 
Army explained that it had the power to 
settle claims up to $1,000 only if the 
damage was done while personnel were 
“acting within the scope of their employ- 
ment.” Stealing watermelons. could not 
be so construed. It advised Davis to take 
the matter up with his congressman, 
Lindley Beckworth. - ~ 

Last week a deadpan House passed 
H.R. 2054—Beckworth’s bill “for the re- 
lief of Rastus L. Davis.” For the loss of 
300 melons valued at 35 cents each, it 
authorized the Treasury to pay $100 in 
full settlement of Davis’s claim against 
the United States. 


Ferguson, Brewster, Keefe, and Gearhart charge Democrats with obstructive tactics in Congressional probe of Pearl Harbor 


Pearl Harbor Shadow Boxing 


The maneuvering, strictly on party 
lines, strengthened predictions that Pearl 
Harbor would be a major issue in the 
1946 Congressional campaign. Republi- 
cans, outnumbered six to-four in the joint 
Congressional investigating committee, 
were plainly afraid the inquiry would 
end in a whitewash. Committee Demo- 
crats feared that unless they kept a tight 
hand on control, the investigation might 
easily turn into a fishing expedition for 
damaging facts against the late President 
Roosevelt and hig administration. 
_In this mood of mutual distrust both 
sides last week engaged in bitter verbal 
skirmishes. By the week end, with hear- 
_ fr ged se 15, there 

peared little hope that in into 
America’s worst military dices rout 

conducted as dispassionately as most 
Americans eg 

Blindfolds for Everyone? Republi- 
cans charged, in Senate and House de- 
bate, that major restrictions were being 


‘. 
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placed upon them to prevent a thorough- 
going probe: 

@ Rep. Bertrand W. Gearhart of Cali- 
fornia said-that Japanese code messages, 
intercepted Dec. 4 and 5, 1941, and 
virtually decreeing war, were missing 
from Navy files. 

@ Sen. Owen Brewster of Maine and Sen. 
Homer Ferguson of Michigan declared 
high Navy officers had informed the com- 
mittee counsel that the*records of four 
Navy monitoring stations either had been 
destroyed or could not be found. 

@ Senator Ferguson charged that docu- 
ments pertinent to the inquiry are buried 
in 250 bales of‘the late President Roose- 
velt’s papers. These rest in the National 
Archives Building unindexed, in the cus- 
tody of Grace Tully, the late President’s 
personal secretary. 

@ Representative. Gearhart and Rep. 
Frank Keefe of Wisconsin charged the 
War and Navy Departments had sent’ 





officers “all over the world” to “break 
down the testimony” previously given be- 
fore the Army and Navy Pearl Harbor 
boards. They specifically named Col. 
Henry C. Clausen and Vice Admiral 
Henry K. Hewitt, recently commander 
of the Eighth Fleet. 

But the biggest Republican complaint 
was about the Administration’s refusal to 
permit committee members access to 
pertinent files and written material. 
Though President Truman ordered all 
government agencies to “come forward 
voluntarily” with any available informa- 
tion about Pearl Harbor, Republicans 
were balked in any attempt-to pursue in- 
dividual lines of inquiry.” 

. Sen. Scott W. Lucas of Illinois accused 
Senator Ferguson of trying “one-man 
grand-jury tactics,” and a Democratic 
noncommittee member, Sen. Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montana, said: “In all my ex- 
perience with committee investigations, 
and I was a minority membér during the 
Teapot Dome and Department of Justice 


investigations, I have never known of any 
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one member of the committee not bein 

permitted to go and look over the files o: 
any department of the government. This 
is the first time I have ever seen anything 
of that kind questioned,” 

Even more emphatic was another 
Democrat, Sen. Allen J. Ellender of Loui- 
siana. Only one condition should govern 
individual search of files, he said. That 
would be that the searcher bring his find- 
ings back to the committee for verifica- 
tion before releasing them to the public. 


QO 


O-0-0-0-0-Klahoma! 


The majestic Golden Gate, the Black 
Hills of South Dakofa, and the banks of 
the Hudson have been the most frequent- 
ly proposed sites for the United Nations 
Organization capital. Last week in Con- 
eae a new contestant was nominated— 

e Kiamichi Mountains of Southeastern 





Harris & Ewing Photos 


Oklahoma. Rep. Paul Stewart, hefty 
Oklahoma Democrat, was downright lyri- 
cal in proposing Tuskahoma, capital of the 
old Choctaw nation, for the UNO seat: 
@ “It is an area transversed by the pure 
waters of the Kiamichi River, protected 
on the north by the Potato Hills of the 
Ouachitas, on the east by the majestic 
Kiamichis, approached from the west 
over rolling prairies, and from the south 
through fertile valleys.” 

@ “The sunshine is clear, the rainfall 
gentle.” 

@ “Dogwood and redbud bloom in sea- 
son, and pines, cedars, holly trees, honey- 
suckle, and magnolias are ever green.” 


@ “We in Oklahoma have always suspect- 4 


ed the Almighty of keeping this spot for 
some ial purpose and now we are 
inspired to offer.it to the world.” 
In conclusion: “It would be fitting to 
ut the world capital here in one of the 
t centers of the Indian government, to 
show this country’s first bitants that 


we have tried to use well this land we 2 


took, from them.” 


oo 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 








Margaret 


When Mr. Truman became President, 
The Hatchet, weekly newspaper of George 
Washington University, where his daugh- 
ter Margaret was then finishing her junior 
year, headlined the event with: “Boss’s 
Daughter Great Catch for Anyone.” 

The line did not sit well with the 
President. Since then The Hatchet runs 
no item on Miss Truman without clearing 
it with the White House. 

Otherwise, Margaret is granted no 
special privileges. The only change noted 
by her classmates since she became the 
President’s daughter is that she has given 
up sloppy Joe sweaters for tailored suits. 
For a time, a youthful secret-service man 
sat unobtrusively in all her classes. Now 
even this protection has been dispensed 
with, although she.is still driven the five 
city blocks from White House to campus 
in the Presidential Buick. 

In postponing her musical career, Mar 
garet is obediently following her father’s 
wish that she first get the degree he 


Time out: Margaret (right) and friend Anne Dabney between classes 


never earned. Her courses read like a 
roster of White House problems; Euro- 

an history seminar, Pan American prob- 
ems, Far Eastern government, and inter- 
national relations. She recently completed 
a 1,500-word theme on “restrictions of 
the legislative powers for the government 
of Japan.” Despite occasional absence for 
official engagements, she remains a B-plus 
student and is particularly good in her 
major, history. 

Like her father, Margaret is natural 
and relaxed with people and likes to tell 
funny stories. She stops at Quigley’s, the 
college drugstore, for chocolate ice.cream. 
At lunchtime, she goes to a nearby delica- 


tessen for milk and sandwiches, which 
she eats with her sorority sisters in the 
Pi Beta Phi rooms. 

As One of the Girls: Her extracurric- 
ular activities also include the Canter- 
bury Club (campus Episcopalian group) 
and Phi Pi Epsilon, honorary sorority for 
foreign-service majors. She has sung with 
the Glee Club and raised funds for the 
national symphony orchestra drive. 

When Margaret was pledged to Pi 
Beta Phi in 1942 she sang “Frankie and 
Johnnie” in the pledge goat show. As 
hostess at the traditional “angel party” 
for 250 freshman girls during rush week 
this year, she advised the neophytes on 
courses, described frankly her impres- 
sions of the professors, and confessed her 
tn, with freshman botany. Last 

eek at the formal pledging of new 
members into Pi Beta Phi, Margaret bor- 
rowed a dress two sizes too large from 
a sorority sister because she had no ap- 
propriate white dress of her own. 

Clothes are only 4 secondary interest 


with her,.though she has a passion for: 






















nteMational 


shoes and once confessed “borrowing” 
her grandmother’s shoe coupon. She 
wears little jewelry but is fond of per- 
fume. On the dresser in her peach and 
blue boudoir are two bottles: ‘Chanel 
No. 5 and Opening Night. 

Margaret has little time for dates. She 
is an occasional “drag” at West Point; 
‘rom which four of her cousins have 
raduated, but she has yet to accept a 
Hlate at Annapolis. She never entertains 

t the White House. If she is going out 
vith a young man, she leaves his name 
ith the guards at the gate and he must 
entify himself before driving up to the 
ite House entrance. Economically she 


_ duties as the President may prescribe. | 
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once suggested to a naval officer escort. 
ing her to the theater that they leave hy 
car in a government parking space ty 
save a 25-cent parking-lot charge. 

After graduation, Margaret hopes tp 
sing with a small opera company 9 
preparation for the Metropolitan or , 
radio job. She has already spent thre 
summers working with the Monte Casiny 
Opera Company in Denver. 

There is no steady young man in he 
life. Margaret is much impressed that he 
Kansas City music teacher gave up , 
contract with the Metropolitan to many 
an Army major. 

“Since I have nd major in sight,” de 
says, “I would gladly take the contract” 
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Poll 


George E. Allen, President Truman; 
unofficial political adviser, hasn’t mud 
faith in politicians’ polls. He has told the 
President this story: 

In Oregon, a candidate for county av. 
ditor conducted his own poll to find Out 
how he was doing. At one farm th 
housewife told him: “Young man, I know 
you, and I knew your father before you. 
You're a family of croaks. Get off this 
farm before I set the dogs on you.” | 

The candidate wrote on his tally sheet: 
“Mrs. Perkins: doubtful.” 
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Presidential Aide 
Richmond B. Keech, the President's 
_newest administrative assistant, doesnt 
know whether he is a Republican « 
Democrat. During his twenty-year caree 
as one of the most popular and compe 
tent officials in the municipal government 
of the voteless District of Columbia, he 
, has never bothered to think about it. 

A month ago he was summoned to the 
White House. The President didn’t vol 
unteer the nature of his duties and Keech 

.was too polite to ask, Afterward, he read 
the statute covering his new job and 
learned that he “shall perform such 


Two weeks later, Keech resigned as 
corporation counsel, the District’s highest , 
legal officer, and joined the White House 
staff. He still hadn’t learned why he was 
selected, who recommended him, or what 
he was supposed to do. He has since 
learned his appointment was sugg 
by his erstwhile boss, former district com- 
missioner George Allen, and that he wil 
function as legal adviser to Trumans 
speech writer, Judge Samuel Rosenman. 

A devotee of foxhunting. and gentle 
man farming, Keech, at 49, is a bachelor. 
















































“I used to be too young to marry,” he 
said once, “and now I am too old.” When 








his White House appointment was ar 

nounced, a woman friend ‘told him: 

“Now, you'll have to exercise a p 

for anonymity.” 
“Madam, you flatter me,” he 

in his gracious, Old-South manner, was 

afraid I was too old for passion. 
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Step right up, amigos... Have a Coke 


... Yank friendliness comes back to Leyte 


Naturally Filipinos thrilled when their 
Yankee comrades-in-arms came back to 
the Philippines. Freedom came back 
with them, Fair play took the place of 
fear. But also they brought back the 
old sense of friendliness that America 
stands for. You find it quickly expressed 
in the simple phrase Have a Coke. 
There’s no easier or warmer way to 
_ Say Relax and be yourself. Everywhere 


2 


the pause that refreshes with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola hag become a symbol of good 
will—an everyday example of how 
Yankee friendliness follows the flag 
around the globe. 
* * % 

Our fighting men meet up with Coca-Cola 
many places overseas, where it’s bottled on 
the spot. Coca-Cola has been a globe-trotter 
“since way back when”. 


the global 
high-sign 


“Coke”= Coca-Cola - 


You naturally hear Coca-Cola called by its 
friendly abbreviation “‘Coke”. Both mean the 
quality product of The Coca-Cola Company. 





COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








it’s a battle all its own as the Navy diver fights 
his way through scuttled ships and sunken mines 
to clear away the underwater wreckage of war 


HE HARBOR may be peaceful now. War 

may long since have passed on by. But 
for the Navy diver an enemy still lurks 
beneath those waters. j 

An unexploded mine or depth charge. 
A scuttled freighter “booby trapped” with 
dynamite. A sunken ammunition ship 
with a cargo that’s still “alive.” 

“And you're down there in the dark, 
with a fistful of dynamite all ready to 
blow if you make a misstep. Y ou can’t see 
—only feel! You bet it’s good to get up on 
deck again...to light up a Camel!” 

That’s a Navy diver talking. That’s one 
of the service men you’re sharing your 
Camels with today. For with Camels it’s 
the Service First! 


Actual color photograph of Navy 
diver at work under water 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Your “T-ZONE” and your cigarette 


The “T-Zone’—T for 

taste and T for throat— 

is the final proving 

‘ ground of any cigarette. 

Only your taste and your 

throat can tell you which 
cigarette tastes best to you... how it 
CA M = LS affects your throat. On the basis of the 
experience of millions of smokers, we 


FOR ME EVERY TIME. believe Camels will suit your ““T-Zone” 
a gal 
THEY SUIT ME cai 


, aS." 
Army, Navy, Ma- 
tines, and Ceast > 
Guard — wherever ty 
they are, wherever € 
they go, they have 7 
first call on Camels. a 
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Our Gropings on the Atom 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Eix-Governor Stassen and Sena- 
tor Ball of Minnesota think and 
with imagination and boldness which 
are rare in public life. Both have lon 
favored what is now commonly called 
a world government. Both have 
jousted with the problem of endowing 
such a world government with sufh- 
cient force to maintain its 
authority. Like everyone else 
who has tried to envisage an 
international police force, 
these two have blunted 
their intellectual spears on 
the fact that an armed force 
must have an assured home 
base of supply. Home 
‘bases of supply for a great 
force are to be found only 
in a few large and _ high- 


While it is not hard to work out a 
plan for a truly internationalized force 
strong enough to police specified ter- 


_titories or to coerce a weak nation, it 


is very difficult to devise a scheme for 
an internationalized force capable of 
coercing a great, armed power. 

Now both Captain Stassen and Sen- 
ator Ball perceive in the atomic bomb 
a way of overcoming this difficulty. 
They have grasped the atomic bomb 
not only as an imperative argument 
for converting the United Nations into 
a world government but as a means of 
enabling such a government to pre- 
serve peace. : 


Senator Ball proposes that all 
atomic bombs in existence be stored 


_at one, two, or three str6éng interna- 


tional bases. Captain Stassen suggests 
the creation of a small United Nations 
air force of five bomber squadrons 


.and ten fighter squadrons, based at 


five different suitable bases around the 
world. Each of the five bomber squad- 
rons would be provided with five 
atomic bombs. Thereafter the manu- 
facture of atomic bombs would be pro- 
hibited. In this way, Stassen and Ball 
think, an internationalized force could 
made relatively independent of a 
home base of supply—once it had its 
store of atomic er endowed 
with enqugh might to prevent any 
nations from verning the peace. 
There are many obvious objections 
to these proposals. Atomic bombs are 
not needed to discipline weaker na- 
tions. They are entirely unsuited for 
that purpose. And no we so de- 
structive would be to coerce 





the strong nations if these nations 
should become sufficiently united to 
put their confidence in a truly inter- 
nationalized world police force. 

The Stassen-Ball proposals presup- 
pose a willingness on the part of the 
strong nations—those at least which 
have atomic energy or expect to have 
it-to disarm themselves. 
That, in effect, is what they 
would be doing in placing 
a stockpile of atomic bombs 
in the physical possession of 
an internationalized force. 
Ball suggested that no nation 

allowed to maintain a 
base outside its own borders 
and that none be allowed to 
keep armed forces of its own 
except for internal police 
forces. If the strong nations 


were willing todo that, it would be~ 


unnecessary to have atomic bombs 
stored anywhere. 


The idea of building an interna- 
tional police force on the atomic bomb 
unnecessarily complicates a problem 
which is already complicated enough, 
but which must be dealt with prompt- 
ly. A less unpromising approach is to 
work for: (1) complete interchange 
and pooling of scientific and technical 
information with potential military 
value and (2) outlawing of atomic 
weapons. To: back these up, there 
should be,. probably, an international 
inspection force free to go anywhere 
in any nation at anytime. Messrs. 
Stassen and Ball subscribe to these 
proposals. The British, howeyer, think 
that an international inspection system 
is impractical: that a pooling arrange- 
ment must rest on good faith. 

If effective international controls can 
be erected and maintained for atomic 
energy, they. can be erected and main- 
tained for other weapons and poten- 
tial wengeet Logic points toward a 
major effort to pe te armaments. 
This would not preclude working 
toward a truly internationalized force. 
The two movements would approach 
the same objective from opposite di- 
rections. But both n ily will be 
slow. 3 

The practical problem before Messrs. 
Truman, Attlee, and King is to devise 
an international policy on atomic en- 
ergy which has some chance of accept- 
ance but which holds’ at least. a prom- 
ise of promoting peace instead of an 
uncontrolled race in armaments. 
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"INCH OF STORAGE 
SPACE HANDY. ... 
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HANDIBELT 
in s¥etore 


ard-to-get-at spaces are easily 
reached with the Handibelt — . 
the pares incline, decline 
or horizontal portable belt conveyor. 
Design allows the carrier belt to be 
horizontal at any height from 18 inch- 
es to 42 inches. Can be used as a piler 
elevating from 10 inches to 6 feet 3 
inches or from 30 inches to 7 feet 6 
inches, or any angle or degree ‘be- 
tween those extremes. Either end may 
be raised or lowered. Handles boxes, 
cartons, crates, bags, and other pack- 
ages up to 100 lbs. Rubber covered 
belt is free of side rails — accommo- 
dates commodities wider than 14 in. 


Weighs less than 500 Ibs. — easily 
wheeled about by one person. 
Equipped with 44 hp. motor — plug 
it into any ordinary lighting circuit. 

Get complete information today — 
write for Handibelt Bulletin No. NW 125 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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Stalin Rumors Kindled by Failure 
to Show Up for Red Celebrations 


Sick, Well, or Just Resting, 
He Lets Molotoff Steal Thunder 


_ on Revolution Anniversary 


The light from the great chandeliers 
showed the expectancy on their faces. 
This audience had come from all parts of 
Russia to the Great Hall of the Supreme 
Soviet (formerly St. Andrew’s Hall) with- 
in the Kremlin itself. The occasion was 
the 28th anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. The presumption was that 
Generalissimo Stalin would speak—per- 
haps to outline Russia’s postwar policy 
on this first celebration since the end of 
the war. At the proper moment, Soviet 
leaders filed into the hall. Foreign Com- 
missar Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff mounted 
to the speaker’s place. 

Stalin was not there. 

The next morning, snow flurries eddied 
e Kremlin and swept 
down from the onion-shaped spires of St. 
Basil’s Cathedral and across Red Square. 
Thousands of the Red Army’s finest 
troops stood in solid ranks before the 
red and brown marble block of a mauso- 
leum where Lenin’s body lies embalmed 
under glass. This was the climax of the 
three-day revalutionary celebration—the 
day when some 2,000,000 soldiers and 
workers paraded through Red Square. 
Stalin had always been there, in one of 
the light-gray granite reviewing stands 
flanking the mausoleum. At exactly 10 
o'clock the lines of troops: stiffened at 
attention. The band struck up the “Inter- 
nationale.” The officer of the day and his 





Red Square review 1945: The world was most interested in the little man who wasn’t there 


aide pulled up their horses in front of 

the tomb and raised their swords in 

salute. Molotoff acknowledged the salute. 
Stalin was not there.  ' 


Double Talk, Double Truth: Thus 


last week the recurrent rumors that the 


‘generalissimo was seriously ill were given 


what looked like startling public con- 
firmation. Stalin presumably remained 
at the Caucasian resort of Sochi, enjoying 
the warm Black Sea breezes. Presumably, 
also, his health dictated that he should 
not stand for four hours on a granite 
platform exposed to a raw Moscow snow- 
storm. 

But the information on Stalin’s health 


continued to be apparently contradictory. : 


All official informants insisted that the 
generalissimo was all right—as did Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes in a Wash- 
pe press conference. All unofficial 
information ran to the effect that he was 
not all right. Actually, these stories were 
not so contradictory as they seemed. 
Stalin might be perfectly well as he 
vacationed in his Black Sea resort. At the 
same time, he might not be well enough 
to face the rigors of the Moscow winter 
or continue to carry the terrible load he 
had borne all through the war. 

The generalissimo is 65, and photo- 
graphs taken at Potsdam showed that he 
had aged although the change was not 
so striking as that which appeared in the 
Yalta pictures of the late President Roose- 
velt. Furthermore, the most reliable un- 
official reports say-that Stalin suffers most 
from colds and heart trouble—ailments 


that could explain a health condition 
‘good enougli to impress visitors to Sochi 


but not good enough to permit the gen. 


“eralissimo to return to his heavy duties 


in Moscow. 

Stalin’s failure to appear at the revolu. 
tionary celebration once again focused 
attention on a possible successor to the 
generalissimo. Practically no information 
of a really reliable nature was available, 
But the leading candidate in the opinion 
of most experts on Soviet affairs was 


Andrei Zhdanoff, chairman of the Lenin. 


grad Soviet. Newsweek's Stockholm bu- 
reau cabled a report that Zhdanoff had 
taken over Stalin's duties during the ab- 
sence of the generalissimo. 


Sa 


Concessions a la Russe 


Aside from the atomic-bomb contro- 
versy, Molotoff’s references to relations 
with the United States and Britain were 
couched in terms of relative forbearance, 
He still wanted a control council for Ja- 
pan. But he was confident that “the ap- 
propriate conditions for collaboration” 
among the victorious powers would %e 
created: He admitted that the failure of 
the Foreign Ministers Conference in Lon- 
don conveyed a “certain warning.” But 
he pointed out that during the war the 
Big Three were “able to find a correct 
solution” to great problems. 

Essentially, however, relations between 
Britain and the United States. and the 
Russians remain deadlocked at about the 
stage they had reached at the breakup of 


the Foreign Ministers Conference. Both 


London and Washington have tried to 
find a new procedure to use in drafting 
peace treaties with Germany’s former sat- 
ellites. In return, they have received 
some oddly obvious replies. Edward 
Weintal of NEwSWEEK'’s. Washington 
bureau tells of some of them: 

The Russians continued to stick to 
their own interpretation: of the Potsdam 


agreement and insisted on a 2-3-4 for- 
mula for drafting treaties: two powers, . 


Britain and the Soviet Union to draft the 
treaty with Finland; the Big Three the 
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Have you heard about our’Glass hnees ? 


HEY look like little knobby glass knees. 
But to a laboratory worker this jointed 
glass tubing is a real blessing. 

You’ve seen nightmare arrangements of- 
glass tubing, flasks, and jars in “science” 
movies. Real laboratories have them, too. 
And the job of connecting a maze of tubing 
—with rigid glass joints that slip together 
like a fishing rod—is a tough one. Every- 
thing has to be lined up just right. And 

en a shock or a blow may break the rigid 
tubing and you have to start all over again! 

So laboratory people weren’t displeased 
when Corning came out with a tough leak- 
proof ball and socket joint. It sets up and 
takes down easily. Parts are interchangeable, 
due to precision grinding. And it permits 


slight movements of the apparatus without 
leaking or breaking. ‘ 

The answer to this glass problem was 
fairly easy. Others have been more difficult. 
The builders of the Lincoln Tunnel in New 
York wanted glass tiles for walls and ceil- 
ings that would reflect light but not glare 
and wouldn’t catch dirt. A man in Berkeley, 
California, who was building the first “atom 
smasher,” asked for glass parts that could 
withstand the terrific heat of 8,500,000 
electron volts. Chemical manufacturers 
needed piping that would resist the cor- 
rosive action of hot acids. 

Corning research and manufacturing 
skill solved these glass problems. Now 
its experts are anxious to go to work 


e 


on yours. It is entirely possible that the in- 
telligent application of glass to your new 
production may lower its cost and raise its 
quality. We'd like to help you find out. 
Corning Glass Works, Dept. 511-N, Corn- 
ing, New York. 


CORNING 
méans — 
Research .in Glass. 
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Crowds jam a Moscow station to greet the returning heroes 


treaties with Hungary, Rumania, and Bul- 
‘garia; the Big Three plus France, the 
treaty with Italy. 

How to Concede Nothing: Secre- 
tary of State James F.-Byrnes, with vary- 


ing d = of emphasis, continued to ex-. 


press the hope that “nations that fought 
the war—the world war-—shall have a 
chance to make the world peace.” In an 
—- to meet his .point the Russians 
actually offered to make two concessions: 
(1) by unanimous consent of the Big 
Three other countries may be invited to 
offer their views and advice on the peace 
treaties under discussion; (2) if coun- 
tries like Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa will renounce their claims to 
participation in Italian treaty discussions, 
Generalissimo Stalin himself would at- 
tempt to persuade the governments of 
White Russia and the Ukraine to do like- 
wise. This last “concession” was offered 
with a straight face. 
In the midst of these discussions the 
Russians also gave their reply to the 
American protest against the treaty giv- 
ing them virtual control of Hungary’s 
economy. “Like Italy,” the Russian an- 


‘swer said in effect, “Hungary needed help 





and the Soviet Union stood ready to ex- 
tend it.” 

The Allied-Russian picture is not much 
brighter in regard to the Far East. The 
Russians have coolly informed Washing- 
ton that they will not consent to Philip- 
pine and Indian participation in any Far 
Eastern control or advisory commissions. 
These countries, the Russians: said and 
offered to prove it.if challenged, were 
nothing but colonies without claim to 
equality with sovereign states. Moreover, 
the Russians insisted on a separate zone 
of occupation for their troops in Japan 
while General of the Army MacArthur 
agreed merely to admit them on an “as 
and where needed” basis. 


_ 


Why Russia Acts Tough 


The sections of the Molotoff speech 
that made the headlines last week dealt 
with the atomic bomb (see page 83) and 
with foreign relations. But the Foreign 
Commissar also stressed two factors that 
have far more effect on Soviet policy 
than the western nations generally realize. 

The first factor was the amount of dam- 


Peter Gordyeft is welcomed by-daughter Sophie 
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age suffered by the Russians during the 
war. That destruction goes a_ long 
way toward explaining the Russian policy - 
of stripping occupied areas in Europe. 
Molotoff thus itemized the damage: 

@ Some 1,710 towns and more than 70,- 
000 villages and hamlets destroyed or 


_ burned with about 25,000,000 people 


homeless as a result. : 

@ Almost 32,000 industrial enterprises, 
employing 4,000,000 workers, destroyed 
or damaged. ‘ 

@ Some 98,000 collective farms sacked 
and looted. The Germans slaughtered, 
confiscated, or shipped to the Reich 
7,000,000 horses, 17,000,000 cuttle, and 
tens of millions of pigs and sheep. 

Previously, Generalissinio Stalin him- 
self had told visiting American congress- 
men in Moscow what Russia needed to 
restore the damage. Among other things, 
he said Russia wanted to buy 5,000,000 
tons of rails, 10,000 locomotives, 150,000 
railway cars, 40,000 to 50,000 machine 
tools, and 1,000,000 tons of food. 

The second factor that Molotoff 
stressed was the demand throughout Rus- 
sia for consumer goods. He said: “The 
populations of town and country expect a 


‘ 
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Nikita Lapshenkoff shouts: “I’m home!” 


considerably increased supply of consum- 
er goods and improved supplies of food 
stuffs.” That was understating it. The 
pent-up demands of the Russian public 
have not yet taken political form and 
probably won’t. But it is something the 
Kremlin is obviously bearing in mind. 


Peace Is No Soft Spot 
for the Red Army Man 


- The problems of demobilization loom 
as large in Russia as in the United States 
or Britain. The internal difficulties of-re- 
absorbing millions of veterans into civil- 
ian life have underlined the effect on 
Russian external policy already caused 
by the deterioration of morale and dis- 
cipline in the Red Army of occupation in 
Europe. NEwsweex’s Moscow  corre- 
Sspondent sends this account of how So- 
viet demobilization works. 


When a Red Army man is demobilized, 
e army gives him his transportation 
home with food allowance for the jour- 


ney and a cash bonus—for example 300 
rubles for each year’s service for non- 
coms. That concludes the army’s respon- 
sibility. Every Soviet citizen has a right 
to a job. However, it is the duty not of 
the central veterans’ administration or of 
the social-security organization but of 
home-town authorities to make sure he 
gets this job. Furthermore, it has been 
repeatedly stressed that the local com- 
munity must do everything it can to make 
a soldier’s transition to civilian life as 
pleasant as possible. 

Last summer trains of boxcars dec- 
orated with flowers, branches, and slo- 
gans brought the veterans back from de- 
feated Germany. They were met all along 
the line by cheering crowds at the sta- 


-tions and welcomed home with tradi- 


tional Russian ceremony—an offering of 
bread and salt. If the local Soviet was 
on the job, the veterans would find that 
neighbors had helped with the harvest 
and in repairing the house for the winter. 

Soldiers who aim to continue higher 
education are given priority on demobili- 
zation. In general, veterans, especially 
those with some partial physical dis- 


ability, are encouraged to go back to 


Little Igor gurgles when his demobilized father boosts him high 


Sgt. Maj. Yuri Nikulin admires his now grown-up daughter Tamara 
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college. Entrance requirements are some- 
what eased for them. In return, the vet- 
erans’ work averages better than that of 
students without war experience. In at 
least one electrical institute in Moscow, 
married veterans are given dormitory 
space for their families. 

This Is Home: In the Soviet Union, 
as in the United States, a veteran may 
come home to find he scarcely recognizes 
the place because of tremendous indus- 
trial expansion. But no American soldier 
will return and find factories smashed, 
farms gone to seed, and peopie scaitered 
as a result of war and occupation. For a 


’ soldier- from the Ukraine or White Rus- 


sia, the task of rebuilding is scarcely less 
an ordeal than war. 

' Even in the vast areas untouched b 
war, the soldier will not have muc 
chance to enjoy the comforts of civilian 
life as yet. In America a veteran may 
grumble because he cannot get a radio, 
a refrigerator, or a car right away; in 
Russia it would be hard to name any line 
in which the supply of consumer goods 
has caught up with the demand. President 
Mikhail Kalinin recently reminded the 
people that the end of the war does not - 
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restore - automatically. He was 
hopeful that by the end of this year con- 


sumer goods would begin to be available. 

Kalinin also mentioned the fact that 
some soldiers back from Germany were 
impressed by the “culture” of rural life in 


Germany. He said -village party workers . 


must explain to veterans why they should 
not be impressed by superficial aspects 
of the German standard of living. Ger- 
man “culture” should be understood as 
standardized and hypocritical. “Our vil- 
lage culture is different. We want our 
people to have cultured heads with a 
clear understanding of things,” Kalinin 
said. He was hopeful that soon many 
villagers will have completed at least a 
seven-year grammar-school course. 


PP 


Rumania: Bloody Birthday © 

The crowd began gathering early on 
the morning of Nov. 8 in the Royal 
Square of bustling, booming Bucharest. 
It was the name day of popular, 24-year- 
old King Michael, whose photograph 
decorates most Bucharest shop windows. 
Before long between 40,000 and 50,000 
spectators had massed in front of the 
palace. A few performed peasant dances, 
but mostly they simply shouted “Long 
live the king” and waved Rumanian flags 
and pictures of King Michael. 

Then suddenly ten trucks sped into the 
jammed square. They were filled with 
tough workers, who jumped out and be- 
gan shouting in turn “Down with the 


Fascists.” As the crowd clashed with the . 


intruders, a few shots rang out in the 
direction of the Ministry of the Interior. 
A few moments later machine guns 
chattered and the demonstrators began 
falling by the dozen. 

Troops of a Rumanian division formed 
in Russia with Stalingrad survivors had 
opened fire without warning. They were 
stopped only by the direct orders of Col. 
Gen. I. Z. Susaikoff, the Soviet head of 
the Allied Control Commission in Bucha- 
rest. He just happened to be passing by. 
Even so, the rat to thirteen dead 
and 80 wounded. 

The government of Premier Petre 
Groza immediately claimed that the dis- 
orders had been caused by an “an- 
archical movement.” It said the demon- 
strators had “committed Fascist acts” 
under “the cloak of a monarchist demon- 
stration.” The British Foreign Office, 
however, went out of its way to deny 
this version of events. Its observers re- 
ported that the men in trucks were Com- 


munist hoodlums sent to break up the 


meeting. 

Back of the violence lay a smoldering 
dispute. For weeks, King Michael has not 
been on speaking terms with the Com- 
munist-dominated and Soviet-sponsored 
Groza government. He has, in effect, ap- 


aled to the United States and Britain. 


or help. So far, neither Washington nor 
London has given any sign that such aid 
will be forthcoming. 


NEWSWEEK 
Maneuver in France 
From noon onward, Nov. 6, newspaper 


ona in Paris blazoned in big letters: 
e Republic Is Being Reborn.” Crowds 
gathered outside the Palais Bourbon fac- 
ing the Seine. Inside, in the Salle des 
Séances, brilliant light fell on the high 
mahogany and brass speaker’s stand, the 
tiered, maroon-leather benches facing it, 
and the gold and white marble pillars 
supporting the two balconies. At 2:40, 
newly elected deputies trickled in for the 
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International 
Loser’s Luck: At* Euston Station in 
London, Field Marshal Karl von Rund- 
stedt totes his own bags as he heads 
for internment at Lake Windermere. 





first meeting of the National Constituent 
Assembly of France. 

Black-coated ushers with silver chains 
around their necks seated the soberly 
dressed deputies. From left to right were 
ranged the Communists, Socialists, Pop- 
ular Republicans (who objected to right- 
side seats), and a handful of _ rightists. 
Three hundred and eighty-six were mak- 


ing their bows as legislators; like newly. 


enrolled school boys they poked into the 
tiny desks before each seat, trying out 
the fresh pens and blotters. When drums 
sounded in the corridor at one minute to 
8, they rose to greet the retiring president 
of the Provisional Government, Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle. 

De Gaulle wore a new, dark blue suit, 
blue tie, and black shoes, observing the 
rule that forbids military uniforms in the 
Chamber of Deputies. For ten minutes 
he bowed to applause. Then Paul Cuttoli, 
silver-haired, 81-year-old Pag pro- 
tem, opened the session. After he read 
De Gaulle’s letter of resignation, the gen- 


_ eral and his Cabinet left. Félix Gouin, the 


gal 
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plump Socialist who ran the old Con- 
sultative Assembly, was elected perma- 
nent speaker. 

Slow Pick-Up: The Assembly’s chief 
job was to organize the committees that 
will draft France’s fifth constitution in 
156 years. But its immediate interest was 
the interim government that will rule for 
the next seven months. 

Before the Oct. 21 elections, the three 
major parties agreed that they wanted a 
leftist republic, guided by the National 
Resistance Council’s socialistic platform. 
But after the elections, the Communists 
and Socialists joined with the powerful 
General Confederation of Labor and the 
League of the Rights of Man in a group 
known as the Delegation of the Left, to 
elaborate the agreed-upon program. They 
excluded the Catholic MRP (Popular Re- 
publican Movement). The Leftists wanted 
the program to be mandatory on the gov- 
ernment, while MRP wanted it advisory. 
The Communists and Socialists also in- 
sisted on obtaining de Gaulle’s commit- 
ment to their program before electing 
him President. 

De Gaulle thereupon let it be known 
he was not a candidate. He was, of course, 
but saying he wasn’t enabled him to re- 
sist pressure to agree on a program and 
on ministers in advance. On Nov. 7 the 
general went home for lunch; then in- 
stead of returning to his War Ministry 
office, he disappeared in his big black 
Cadillac for the rest of the afternoon. The 
next day he emerged only for a gala 
charity preformance of “Elizabeth, the 
Woman Without Men”—a play about 
Queen Elizabeth of England. Thereafter, 
he spent most of his time at home in 
Neuilly. 

Next, the Communists tried a-fast move 
of their own. Jacques Duclos, their secre- 
tary, declared in the Assembly that if the 
Socialists and MRP wanted to vote to 
postpone the Presidential election his 
party would not object. But the Com- 
munists would abstain from such a vote 


- ~and they did. France was without a 


government, the people groaned, and the 
Courrier de Paris headlined: “Intrigues, 
Conversation, and France Waits!” 


Pan 


Winds of Winter Betoken 


Suffering for Berlin, Paris 


James O'Donnell, chief of NEws- 
WEEK'S Berlin bureau, and Loren Carroll, 
chief of NEwsweex’s Paris bureau, send 
these tales of two cities—of the scene 
in the German and French capitals as 
winter draws closer. 


1—Germany Braces Itself 


In the Kabarett der Komiker, an up- 
town night spot, a chanteuse sings lustily: 
Berlin will rise again! Who would have 
thought it—quite? Berlin will rise again! 


But it won't happen overnight.” Yet the 








INCONSPICUQUS } 


The Gift | Thought No One 
Could Give Me... 


Listen...they’re sing- 
ing Little Town of 
Bethlehem, and I can 
actually hear them! 
Me, who once thought 
I had lost the price- 
less gift of hearing forever. 


I'd grown to hate the very thought 
of Christmas. While others would be 
happy, I'd feel out of it... alone, im- 
prisoned in a world of silence. 

But tonight, I'm as thrilled as a 
child that Christmas is coming. I'll 
hear the joyous laughter, the squeals 
of delight when the presents are 
opened. I'll be part of things, again. 

And, Ill offer a prayer of thanks 
for a husband like David. For it was 
he who overcame my foolish fears 
about wearing a hearing aid and in- 
duced me to try a Zenith. That’s his 
Christmas gift to me...hearinyg... 
the gift I thought no one could give me. 


+ + 


If you have friends or relatives who 
are hard of hearing, take them to a 











BUY MORE'VICTORY BONDS! 


Zenith dispenser for a free demon- 
stration of the Zenith Radionic Hear- 
ing Aid. There are no complicated 
tests. Their own ears decide. ‘ 

And if they can be helped—make 
the Zenith Radionic your Christmas 
gift. They'll wear it with confidence 
and poise because the Neutral-Color 
Earphone and Cord is almost invis- 
ible! Remember: you'll be giving not 
only a Christmas present, but a life- 
time of better hearing! 

Mail coupon for name of your local 
dispenser, plus free literature. 


Choice of 
Amplifier Colors at 
No Extra Cost 


Super-powered 
A-3-A $50 
Standard Model 
A-2-A $40 
Model B-3-A(Bone- 
Conduction) $50 





e—=PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL=-=-4 


ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. Nw-11A 
6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 

Please send me Free literature about 
the Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid—plus 


name of nearest Zenith _ 
Name 








as ‘ 
City. State... 
CPhysictans, check here for literature. 
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of the 
waterproof 
watch that 
winds itself! 





What keeps the Croton 
Aquamatic going? The nat- 
ural motions of your wrist! 
You can wear it night and 
day — it won’t “run down”. 


13.5% MORE ACCURATE, TOO! 


In a 30-day wearing test by a 
‘famous laboratory, three Croton 
Self-Winding Aquamatics proved 
to be 13.5% more accurate than 
the average of nine nationally- 
famous stem-wind watches. 


A Croton has everything! Guar- 
. anteed waterproof—resists shocks 
—sweep second hand—unbreak- 
able crystal—radium dial. Every- 
thing a man wants in a 17-jewel 
watch (plus self-winding) for only 
$49.501 rea. tax inci. 


P. S. Write for Booklet 122. 
_ Croton, 48 W. 48th St., N. Y. 19. 


Croton D 


WATERPROOF AQUAMATIC 
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mood of Berlin in November is better 


~ mirrored in the quip of one of the enter- 


tainers: “An optimist is: a ‘person who 
feels things may never return to normal. 
A pessimist is one who believes they al- 
ready have.” 

Chill winds have whipped into tatters 
the Tricolor flapping from the Victory 
Column and the Red Flag planted atop 
the Reichstag before the battle of Berlin 
ended. Five amplifiers strung along the 
Brandenburg Gate blare down the Unter 
den Linden; Russians call the station Ra- 
dio Berlin and Berliners call it Radio Mos- 
cow. A bootblack has set up shop by the 
American Embassy steps; a small restau- 
rant has reopened in the Hotel Adlon. 
Freshly picked asters and chrysanthe- 
mums decorate the battle-scarred tomb 
of the German unknown soldier. 

Behind the old Propaganda Ministry, a 
gypsy-like crone prophesies that Hitler 
and Kaiser Friedrich Barbarossa will re- 
turn in the year 2,000 to usher in the 
millennium. A bored Berliner asks: 
“What, again?” 

Adolf Loved Eva: In the dank bunker 

of the Chancellery where Hitler and a 
chosen few spent what appear to have 
been their last moments, souvenir hunters 
with flashlights have missed a few choice 
items—books with “A.H.” nameplates, 
autographed Christmas cards, and oper- 
atic scores. Names and home towns in a 
dozen | ages are scribbled on the 
walls. A skeptical Frenchman has writ- 
ten: “Ici est passée la mort?” And 
under a heart and arrow some wag 
has scribbled: “Adolf loved Eva.” Two 
zealous American reporters, delving into 
the charred sandy pyre just outside the 
bunker in search of Hitler’s remains, 
found a bone which they rushed to a 
Berlin oon. After careful analysis 
he pronounced it to be the seventeenth 
vertebra of a pig. 
_ Life throbs again through the arteries 
of Berlin’s extensive subway system. 
With one-third the normal number of 
cars, it transports more passengers than 
in- 1989. The vital north-south shuttle 
across the heart of the city is still clut- 
tered and mired, reeking with the stench 
of stagnant canal water and _jellylike 
one: But less than three blocks away 
a 


eshly painted sign in a_ recently’ 


opened station warns: “Verboten to 
throw paper on the tracks.” Verboten 
signs are again popping up throughout 
the city. Along the Bismarckstrasse 
one reads: “Verboten to throw trash 
in this rubble.” 

And life pulsates up and down the 
Kurfiirstendamm, although there is not 
one undamaged building. Daytime 
crowds bustle and jostle in and out of the 
myriad small shops—beauty parlors, book 
stalls, stamp recs sg dressmakers, mar- 
riage bureaus, coffee houses, bettin 
booths, and one “Middle European Trave 
Bureau.” At twilight the tempo quickens, 
and in the moonlight the Kaiser Wilhelm 
memorial church is more spectacular as a 


ruin than it ever was in peacetime, 
Pleasure seekers now throng to kinos, 
cabarets, beer gardens, and mushrooming 
night clubs. The evening softens the 
harsh outlines of the charred buildings, 


Listen! The Wind: Throughout the 
city Anschlagesdulen (placarded pillars) 
announce a revival of cultural life- 
“Macbeth” and “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” Lessing’s “Nathan der Weise,” 
Goethe’s “Urfaust,”* O’Neill’s “Anna 
Christie”; “Rigoletto,” “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” “Eugene Onegin,” and “Graf 
von Luxembourg”; lectures, readings, art 
exhibitions, little theaters, and frequent 
concerts by the Berlin Philharmonic. 
Scores of light entertainment spots known 
as Kleinkunst and Varieté flourish. The 
quality of the performances is excellent, 
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Ex-Terror of Hong Kong: Tubby 
Col. Esao Tokunaga, who abused Allied 
prisoners of war, now waits under 
British guard for trial as a war criminal. 
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the costuming good. But even the un- 
damaged theater halls are as chilly as the 
railroad stations. 

In the shattered buildings old men 
working on the chain system hand down 
brick after brick to drably dressed wom- 
en, who patiently scrape them and place 
them monotonously in piles already huge. 
There has been much tidying up but 
little reconstruction. Because of unsafe 
walls and cracked foundations, thousands 
of buildings must come down before 
many go up. Meanwhile, inhabitants 
brace themselves against the rising north 
wind by patching up what clothes they 
have. As the thermometer drops steadily, 
all scurry about storing up this or that 
against what everyone thinks about 


no one talks about—the battle of this 


winter. 
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9—France Seeks Comfort . 
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108, Wild cheers greeted the black coffin, 
Ing the black hearse, and the plumed white 
the horses in the streets of Lyon. Laughing 
1gs. crowds tore tan-colored bread tickets 
the 
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and hurled them into the coffin. In the 
center of the city the coffin was put to 
the torch and throngs danced round 
while bands played funeral marches. 
se,” Placards read: “The bread card is dead. 


nna Long live free bread.” 

\us- There were other causes for jubilation 
, all over France. Cakes and pastries made 
art of flour, lard, and fruit—bakers were for- 
ent bidden to use precious eggs and butter 
nic, -went on sale and children of 7 ate 
wn these things for the first time in their 
The lives. The energetic Food Minister, Chris- 
ent, tian Pineau, announced that November 


rations of flour, fats, meat, sugar, and Al- 
gerian wine would be raised slightly. By 
December France would see oranges for 
the first time since the arrival of the 
Germans. Spain has contracted to supply 
150,000 tons, or 6 to 8 pounds per per- 
son%a boon to the citrus-starved French 
who have developed a mania on the sub- 
ject of oranges. 
er cheerful news: 

@ At this time of year ordinarily the 
skies of Northern France are gray with 
intermittently falling rain. This autumn, 
however, has been the most ~beautiful in 
ten years, with the sun showing almost 
or aft and temperatures in the 50s 


@ For the first time since the war, taxis 
are now available in Paris—although 
there are only 1,220, and these are re- 
stricted to pregnant women, midwives, 
and people with baggage. To get a taxi 
these days one must call the central 
aed station. After days of electricity 
reakdowns, when lights went off for 
periods of 7 to 30 minutes at a time and 
sometimes several times a night, regular 
service, at least temporarily, has been - 





The chestnut vendors are again on 
street corners and fragrance hangs 

on the chill night air, Logs and chopped- 
= up boughs are seen everywhere on gaso- 
} ene trucks, handcarts, and bicycles de- 








un- ering wood to prosperous neighbor- 
s the hoods. Some 48 theaters and ten music 
are now open. One of the world’s 
men most efficient bus systems has now been 
lown partly restored. 
_ .The Bad ae: ae i im- 
3 Erecats in living conditions have not 
uge. linded the French to the coming bleak 
“ winter. The fuel ration of only 200 rs i, ae 
ands ae of coal ae nereen Soe Ua oslo (9 <a m =- HE'D LOVE that kiss! And that pretty 
fom Only es negligible for wipe a house. : , a) Gow yee, ~—hair-do. And some of those wonderful 
tants Wil rune’ te ttine aid cheno won, {33 J, Martsgoro Cigarettes they always 
rth Foe eae aan ‘ 380" 2 smoke. Firmly packed, and blended 
2 next year, at present clothing and are Oke. Firmly packed, and o10m 
: res are almost unobtainable and every- of superbly pleasurable tobaccos, 
he $ reserves are wearing thin. Houses MaRLsoR0S are a rare buy in luxury. 
| al #@ -*d apartments are almost impossible to Merely a penny or two more. 
this St. The government is now takin ; 
~ gy * Sensus of all accommodations. It has Cigarette of successful men and levely women 
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with your footprint in leather 


When you walk in ordinary flat inner- 
sole shoes, your feet must support all 
your weight on a mere 1/5 of your 
sole. But Matrix gives your feet.a 
better break... they equalize weight 
all over the sole, make walking a 
pleasure from the first step. Every 
_ Matrix Shoe has your footprint in 
leather: a natural, foot-conforming 
innersole that’sa curve-for-curve copy 
of the bottom of your foot. That’s 
why Matrix Shoes assure lasting 
foot-happiness, right from the 
start. Get them at America’s 
leading retailers. 





MATRIX SHOES 


THE HOUSE OF HEYWOOD, Worcestt 
Makers of Men's Fine Shoes S 
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found many absentees greedily holding 
unoccupied premises. 

One of the world’s most law-abiding 
countries, France is shocked by the rising 
crime curve. A comparison between 1939 
and the first ten months of 1945: mur- 
ders and attempted murders, 302 against 
996; robberies, 3,984 against 18,202. 
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For Hungry Germans . 


At a Washington press conference on 
Nov. 5, Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Gen- 
eral-of the Army Eisenhower's deputy in 
Germany, announced that the United 
States will have to supply the Reich with 
300,000 tons of food costing $50,000,000 


_ this winter. On Nov. 9, Brig. Gen. Hugh B. 


Hester of the Food and Agriculture Sec- 
tion of the occupation forces, raised the 
ante. In an interview at Héchst in Ger- 
many he said that the Army would prob- 
ably have to supply the Germans with 
750,000 tons of foodstuffs. It also seemed 
likely that the French would ask Ameri- 
can help in feeding the 7,000,000 popu- 
lation of their zone. An Allied nutrition 
committee last week revealed that near 
starvation conditions prevailed in the 
French zone. 
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The Hot-Water Cure 


Ldst week the Allies revealed a new 
kind of German torture—a torture that 
actually produced some good. In March 
1942, on onieas from Reichsmarshal Her- 
mann Goring, the SS began experiments to 
discover the best methods of reviving men 
nearly frozen to death. Naturally, they 
used. human guinea pigs. At the Dachau 
concentration camp, these victims had 


the life nearly frozen out of them. The 
Nazis then tried all methods of reviving 





them. In one fantastic scheme pretty 
gypsy. girls were placed naked under a 
blanket with a frozen man. But the girls 
had little effect, the Nazis concluded, al- 
though one seemed to be more success- 
ful than two. 

The German scientists, however, did 
make two valuable discoveries, according 
to an American investigator, Maj. Leo 
Alexander of Duke University. They 
found that the traditional cold com- 
presses do more harm than good. And 
they found that immersing the victim in 
hot water was the best way to revive life. 
Americans should use the German method 
henceforth, Alexander said. 
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The Manila Infamies 


Sobbing, the 11-year-old Filipino girl 
lifted her short pink dress. The scars of 
38 bayonet stabs disfigured her little 
brown chest, abdomen, back, and arms. 

“My father was killed by the Japs,” she 
testified. “My mother . . . was bayoneted 
to death beside me.” As American gens 
erals on the tribunal wiped their eyes, 
Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita looked blankly 


at the child, then stared at the de- 


fendant’s table before him.‘ 

In a husky whisper, the result of a 
bayonet thrust through the neck, another 
witness, Eusebio Linotoc, recounted a 
massacre last February. One of hundreds 
of civilians seized in Batangas Province, 
he had been bayoneted on a river bank 
and left to.die among some 1,000 corpses. 
Again the bull-necked Japanese general 
gazed stonily across the Manila court- 
room. 

Elvessa Stewart, dietitian and former 
prisoner of the Japanese, reported that 
civilians interned at Santo Tomas picked 
lawns and shrubs clean to eke out starva- 
tion rations. Father Belarmino de Celis 
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A pretty Philippine e shows bums Yamashita’s men left on her legs 
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relived the horror of imprisonment in an 


air-raid shelter into which the Japanese — 


threv’ hand grenades before they sealed 
it as a tomb for 68 dead and dying. 
Impassive and imperturbable, Yama- 
shita thus listened for the second week 
to tales of atrocity almost monotonous in 
their horror. The prosecution sought to 
pin on him the chief blame for the terror 
that swept the Philippines after he took 


over command a year ago. The defense ° 


countered that Yamashita was not re- 
sponsible for his men’s actions and that 
terror against the whole population was 
provoked by guerrilla activity—an argu- 
ment rejected by the court. Only when 
it charged that court interpreters were 
sloppy in their work did the defense win 
a point. During testimony in Tagalog— 
the language of most Filipino witnesses 
-an extra interpreter was assigned to 
check the court translation. 
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Blood Over Manchuria 


In the rugged country on the Gulf of 
Liaotung, where the Great Wall rises 
from near the sea, civil war began in 
earnest in China last week. Artillery and 
mortar fire echoed over the crumbling 
parapets that were built by the Man- 
chus to hold back the Mongol hordes. 
Wounded men limped back from Shan- 
haikwan, coastal anchor of the Wall. 
Chinese Communists and Nationalist 
forces, after skirmishes throughout North 
China, began the battle for China’s 
richest territory—Manchuria. 

The scene of battle was Shanhaikwan 
Pass that leads into Manchuria from 
northernmost ‘China and the sea. The 
Communist Eighth Route Army held the 
pass. Troops of the Nationalist Thirteenth 
and 52nd Armies attacked to break 
through. Beyond the battle, Communists 
straddled the rail line linking Peiping in 
China with Mukden in Manchuria. Far- 
ther inland they fought for the other rail- 
roads that cross the Great Wall. Already 
at Manchurian ports they had blocked— 
by a show of arms—the landing of Na- 
tionalist troops by sea. 

Marines in the Middle: American 
Seventh Fleet ships had landed the Na- 
tionalist forces for the battle by the 
Great Wall. Some 50,000 American Ma- 
rines patrolled the North China cities 
which they garrisoned and the railroad 
along which they moved. Already north 
of Tientsin, three Marines had been 
wounded in a railroad clash with Com- 
munist troops. In rifle exchanges at 
Manchurian border rail lines, several 
more Americans were wounded. 

The Communists accused American 

of direct intervention on the side 
of Chiang Kai-shek. They even charged 

t American forces had “directly opened 
fire” on Eighth Route Army troops. And 
they bitterly protested the Nationalists’ 
use of American bazookas, flame throw- 
ers, and automatic rifles. In Peiping, they 

American airplanes were massed 
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to transport’ central government troops 
over the battle zone into the interior of 
Manchuria. 

Chungking admitted Chinese-manned 
transports would fly its men into Man- 
churia—if the Red Army agreed. Both 
sides tried again for peace and asked the 
new interparty Political Consultative 
Council in Chungking to arbitrate. Vice 
Admiral Daniel E. Barbey of the Ameri- 
can Seventh Fleet urged them on with a 
strong warning: Unless they agreed, 
Manchuria might break off from China 
as an autonomous state. ° 

Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, just 
returned from Washington, insisted again 
that American troops were taking no part 
in the war. The commander of American 
forces in China repeated that their sole 
function was to assist in clearing out 
2,000,000 Japanese soldiers and 2,000,- 
000 Japanese civilians. But when he flew 
north to Peiping, General Wedemeyer 
announced-a new American policy. In- 


000 by Jan. 1, he said, the United States 
will recall the Marines. By spring, or be- 
fore if their mission is completed, the 
Marines will be gone from China. They 


Navy “advisory group” totaling about 
4,000 men to train central government 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen. — 
Significance-—~— Tae 
Washington has committed itself to the 
support of Chiang Kai-shek’s government: 
However, that support is conditioned by 
a fear of exciting isolationists and sup- 
porters of the Chinese Communists in the 
United States, if the Marines actually be- 
come involved in the fighting. The more 
indirect method of aiding Chiang with 








munitions and a military mission would 


American Marines guard Japenese trolley riders from Chinese attack in Tientsin 


stead of raising Marine strength to 53,- 


will leave behind an American Army- - 


invernational » 


not involve so many complications. In this 


connection, Chiang may receive 1,500 
American planes—not 3,000 as the Chung- 
king air official announced. 

However, the Marines are probably 
committed to remain in China for the 
immediate future. They serve as a coun- 
terweight to the presence of the Red 
Army in Manchuria. Until the Russians 
withdraw from Manchuria, few Marines 
are likely to sail for home. , 
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Japan: The New Freedom 
Little by little the social and economic 
strait jacket that’ passed for government 
in Japan is being loosened by the Ameri- 
can occupation authorities. Last week 
these new signs of freedom appeared: 
@ Emperor Hirohito abandoned the army 
uniform and samurai sword he wore dur- 
ing the war. Instead he put on a :.‘:aple 
civilian uniform. For his visit. this week to 
the Ise shrine to announce the war’s end 
to the Sun Goddess, his uniform will be 
adorned with chrysanthemum crests on 
the sleeves, collar, and cap. 
@ The Emperor proclaimed Dec. 24 as 
the meeting day for the Diet. However, it 
may assemble in an extraordinary ses- 
sion Dec. 10 to revise the election laws. 
On Deé. 1 the Communist party will 
meet to formulate its program. In a “reno- 


. vationist” party rightists will defend the | 


Emperor's power, 

@ The Japanese Government, acting on 
orders of General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur, proclaimed the. dissolution of the 
four largest Zaibatsu, the family com- 
bines that controlled’ some 40 per cent of 
apanese industry and business. A special 


uidation commission will be created. 


to settle Zaibatsu companies and _ re- 
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finance them. Col. R. C. Kramer, head 
of the econoniic and scientific division 
of Allied Headquarters, told how Koyata 
Iwasaki, president of Mitsubishi Co., Ltd., 
gave him a hara-kiri dagger during one 
of their liquidation talks. Iwasaki ex- 
plained: “Inasmuch as you are forcing 
Japanese industry to commit hara-kiri, per- 
haps you would like to have the knife.” 
@ General MacArthur invited Japanese 
to write to him personally with their com- 
plaints and advice. By last week the let- 
ters received mounted to more than 
50 a day. 
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Java: The Lion Roars 


Guns spoke where negotiations failed 
last week in Java. At the naval base of 
Surabaya, Indian troops pressed into the 
city from docks and airfields. From off- 
shore, British warships cleared their path 
with shellfire. The attack came at 6 a.m. 
on Nov. 10. 

At first, the Indonesians put up a fa- 
matical resistance, throwing themselves at 
British tanks and apparently dying by the 
thousands. The Sukarno nationalist gov- 
ernment appealed to world opinion and 


“asked Russia to intervene. 


The British, still aiming at neutrality, 
made it clear that their attack on Sura- 
baya was against local extremists, not 
all Indonesian nationalists. Meanwhile, 
the Dutch acting governor general, Hu- 
bertus van Mook, declared the Nether- 
lands was ready to grant Indonesians 
home rule and empire partnership, but no 
amnesty to nationalist leaders. Sukarno 
rejected the offer. 
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The Arab Amok 


Jews from Palestine settled in Libya 
six centuries before Christ and drifted in 
later from neighboring Middle East states 
and from Spain. After Libya became an 


Italian colony in 1912, Fascist Italians - 


were their active persecutors. Arabic- 
speaking and peaceable, they lived ami- 
cably with the Arabs. But last week a fire, 
kindled in Palestine and fanned in Egypt, 
swept along the Mediterranean to the 
shores of Libya. In the lovely oasis city 
‘of Tripoli, Arab fanatics turned on their 
Jewish compatriots. Riots and murder 
spread overnight through Tripolitania as 
part of the outbreaks of Arab violence 
in protest against Jewish immigration 
into Palestine. 

British troops, administering the Italian 
colony for the Allies, clamped a 5 p.m. to 
6 a.m. curfew on all Tripolitania. They 
forbade the carrying of sticks or arms, and 
declared plunder punishable by death.. 

But for two days the attacks spread 
from Tripoli into inland and coastal cities. 
The British fired on rioting crowds before 
they dispersed. More than 100 Jews were 
killed, at least 200 badly injured. The 
British promptly brought to trial some of 

rioters arrested. 
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The Idle GI and Liberated France 
Are Mighty Tired of Each Other 


Homesick, Often Drunken, 
Yanks Have Outstayed Welcome 
in Country Most Now Detest 


. France, which hailed the coming of the 

Americans with emotional fervor, now 
wants them to leave. The GI’s who first 
liked the French, now have swung the 
other way. Mutual resentment has smol- 
dered into bitterness. Last week, in an 
effort to check the disturbances, the 
United States Army banned the sale of 
liquor to troops in Rheims and put all 
cafés, bars, hotels, brothels, and res- 
taurants in Le Havre off limits. But there 
appears to be no real solution except to 
get the soldiers out of France. Toni 
Howard of Newsweex’s Paris bureau 
analyzes the factors underlying the_con- 
flict in the following dispatch: 


Since shortly after V-E Day, Paris, Le 
Havre, Rheims, Marseille, and other 
French cities have served as leave and 
redeployment centers for American 
troops. For six months or more, citizens 
of deseo cities have seen thousands of 
uniformed Americans come and go, mill- 
ing about their streets, stores, cafés, and 


bars. The French and Americans have 
come to know each other’s habits and 
characteristics as they were never able 
to before or during the war. And while 
many pleasant relationships have been 


formed between individual Frenchmen. 


and American soldiers, and while certain 


areas of France, notably Biarritz, have: 


been almost free of disorders and hostili- 
ties, the over-all result of this post-victory 
proximity has been not an increase in 
understanding but rather an increase in 
misunderstanding. 

A certain amount of friction always 
exists between civilian populations and 
troops stationed nearby, even when the 
troops are of the same nationality as the 
civilians. That was the case in America. 
Outside of the temporary economic ad- 
vantages which the presence of such 
troops brings, no town likes to have large 
numbers of troops visited on it. Yet in 
France today certain special irritants 
have so aggravated this friction that re- 
lations between American soldiers and 
French civilians have reached a stage of 
strained endurance. 

“We have always had cases of assault, 
battery, larceny, manslaughter, and mur- 
der,” Lt. Col. K. G. Pavey, Provost Mar- 
shal of the Seine section, told me. “What 
we have now is a general increase in dis- 
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Remember Paris, 1944? French and Americans don’t get along so well now 
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orders—drunkenness, petty robbery, as. 
saults, and destruction of civilian prop. 
erty. This kind of thing gives the Ameri. 
can Army a bad name and indicates 
lowering of discipline since. the end of 
the war.” This, he said, is not surprising. 
Discipline has been relaxed in varying 
degrees by all Allied troops in Europe~ 
British, Russian, and French. But in 
France a basic distrust exists between 
soldiers and civilians. | 
“Frankly,” he said, “the average Gl 
doesn’t care much for the “French and 
the average’ Frenchman. doesn’t care 
much for the. American soldier. The sol- 
dier thinks the French are cheating him 
and the French don’t like the soldier’ 
rowdiness, lack of manners, and general 
bad behavior.” ig 
What the GI's Think: The GI is sick 
and tired of Europe and wants to go 
home. This is not aimed directly at the 
French. Nonetheless, it very often reacts 
against them as the GI gets more and 
more exasperated at the long delays hold- 
ing him abroad. With that chip omhis 
shoulder, the average soldier finds lots 
of things he doesn’t like in France. He 


feels that through the bloated prices and 


the high dollar-franc exchange rate he is 
being swindled. After he has paid 1,000 
francs for a bottle of champagne and 
8,000 francs for a bottle of Guerlain per- 
fume, and then a black-market operator 
comes up to him in the street and offers 
to buy his Army blousé for a few hu- 
dred francs, he’s ready to fight. If he sells 
something to the black market, he gen- 
erally finds himself dealing: with a petty | 
crook who tries to cheat him, and this, 
too, makes him mad.__. 

He is resentful because the French no 
longer seem grateful for having been 
liberated a year ago last summer. For- 


- getting that the French are Allies and not 


a conquered people, he is taken aback 
by their pride and independence. Many 
soldiers understand the terrible social and 


economic problems France has inherited 


from the war, but many another over- 
looks or forgets these things, Without too 
much justice he compares French towns 
with American towns or with neat spic- 
and-span Swiss villages or Bavarian ham- 
lets that he has seen. Looking at their 
bombed cities and the rubble still lying 
around them from battles he’d like to 
forget, the GI comes to the conclusion 
that the French are lazy and shiftless. 

He comes to Paris or Rheims for the 
sole purpose of having,a good time. He 
streaks to the Montmartre or some other. 
entertainment center where, beneath the 
honky-tonk Bohemian color, float some 
of the worst elements of the French pop- 
ulation—prostitutes and thieves. 

The American tends to judge the 
French on the basis of what he sees in 
these tough quarters. He compares 
mercenary, unsavory French streetwalker 
with the nonprofessional, acquiescent 
German girl and, of course, he prefers the 
friulein. If 2 French prostitute steals his 









There are Great New Cars a-Coming... 
- and the secret of their greatness 
lies in the calibre of the men behind them! 


The Graham-Paige and Kaiser-Frazer “‘first-string team”’ at 
Willow Run: (left to right) Howard Darrin, automobile de- 
signer; Joseph W. Frazer, president; Vern R. Drum, general 
manager; H. C. McCaslin, chief engineer; Clay P. Bedford, 
production executive; W. A. MacDonald, in charge of sales. 


a KAISER «t@ FRAZER Cars at Willow Run! 
. For- 
nd not s 
aback ANY months ago, Joseph W. Frazer began For brilliant body styling, Mr. Frazer secured 
Many to bring together the men whose creative __ the services of Howard Darrin, world famous for 
al = capacities were to be merged into one of the great his custom coachwork and his designs for some 
erit production teams of the automobile industry. of the nation’s leading makes of cars. 
foe He chose for this team men of experience, repu- For efficient marketing and sales manage- 
towns tation and ability—men who can produce cars = ment, Mr. Frazer called in W. A. MacDonald, a 
t spic- which both Mr. Kaiser and Mr. Frazer will be —_ veteran automobile executive who left the vice- 
) ham- unreservedly proud to name their own. presidency of a widely known motor car company 
t their “ For general manager, he turned - Vern R. _to join Mr. Frazer in 1941. 
| lying rum, the great automotive genius who was in This powerful “‘first-string team” at Willow 
ike to charge of manufacturing one of America’s lead- Run is supported by a capable squad of young 
a ing motor cars, while Mr. Frazer was a major ond well-trained executives. Their orders are 
~ executive of the same firm. simple—to build the best cars possible within 
or He He also brought in Clay P. Bedford, longan _ their range, with every detail tested and proved 
othe pene ying of — hes . Kaiser on — — Coast, beyond all possibility of failure! 
th the a master of the methods w ve made . With an organization of such experience and 
some the name Kaiser known around the world. ability, Kaiser-Frazer and Graham-Paige face 
h pop- As head of his technical staff, Mr. Frazer _ the opportunities of the future with understand- 
chose automotive engineer Henry C. McCaslin. able confidence. They will have the finest cars 

re the While working with Mr. Frazer in the early war modern industry can produce, the know-how and 
sees in years, he aided in developing the remarkable the facilities to make and market them— plus 
oe military vehicle commonly known as the jeep. — unparalleled public interest and support. i 
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Marine Queen: Leathernecks picked this 18-year-old bathing beauty, Dee Balla, 


International 


as “Sweetheart of the Marines” in Chicago last week. Flanked by her court, she pre- 
sided over a city party marking the 170th anniversary of the Marine Corps. 





wallet, he may start to beat her up. And 
if some Frenchmen come to her rescue, 
another brawl is born. 

What the French Think: For their 
part the French are resentful of the 
_ GI's street behavior. They dislike being 

pushed off the streets by exuberant Amer- 
ican soldiers who swing along the boule- 
vards three or four abreast, sweeping 
everything and everyone before them. 
They* don’t understand GI Halloween- 
type pranks or hooliganism. To them 
ere is nothing funny in the sight of a 
half-drunk American soldier tossing a 
French baby up in the air or pulling 
a loaf of bread from under the arm of a 
housewife. To the soldier this is proof 
of a sense of humor; to the French it is 
simply lack of good manners. 
ose Frenchmen who understand 
English resent the abusive language 
which many soldiers use in cafés and res- 
taurants, the way they talk to any attrac- 
_ tive girl they happen to notice, the totally 
false assumption they make that all young 
women in France can be had. They dis- 
‘like the American soldier’s readiness to 
blame the French for everything and his 
disgusted ejaculation “These damn frogs!” 
whenever the subway is late or the 
lights flicker in the movies. They admit 
‘that the presence here of American sol- 
diers has helped France economically, 
but this they feel is a false advantage 
which has delayed France’s long-needed 
financial ey 

Most of all they fail to understand 
American drinking habits. As if mystified, 
they see the soldier lunging in out of 
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subway stations, stores, and cafés, in 
broad daylight with a bottle sticking out 
of his pocket. They watch him as he 
carefully uncorks the bottle and takes a 
long drink on the street. Having admired 
the high military discipline under which 
the American soldier fought, the French 
fail to grasp the reason why he now feels 
the need to get falling-down drunk. They 
know he is homesick but they don’t see 
the connection between homesickness 
and heavy drinking. And because cognac 
to them is an after-dinner liqueur and 
not a stimulant to violent action, they are 
amazed at the glass- and bottle-throwing, 
window-breaking, brawls, knifings, and 
shootings that punctuate the nights in 
certain sections of their cities. 

What the MP’s Think: Now, with 
the recent increase in disorders, many 
Frenchmen are coming to consider any- 
one in an American uniform a potential 
disturber of the peace.: This is not fair to 
well-behaved soldiers in France. Yet, al- 
though many soldiers never get 
and never start fights, to many others 
a certain amount of drunkenness and 
misbehavior is a soldier’s right as one of 
the rewards of combat. 

In special night clubs which the Army 
has set up in Paris for GI's, almost any 
night one can see between 500 and 1,000 
he wah ieee Baorangge Ene 
room—all drunk, staggering, falling, 
puking on the stairs. This the Frenchman 
never sees. What he does see are drunks 
in. bushes, in subway stations, and on 
sidewalks—wherever the soldier happens 
to fall and to lie until MP’s pick him up. 


The Army figures on drunkenness in 
France are misleading for the simple 
reason that a great majority of drunks 
never get to court. In the entire month of 
September only 127 soldiers were con- 
victed of drunkenness in the Oise sector 
around Rheims, only 186 in the delta 
area around Marseille, and only 205 in 
the Paris area. In one week any observing 
pedestrian in any of these cities can see 
that many drunks in the daytime alone. 

The MP’s attitude is that unless a guy 
gets tough or does something spectacular, 
such as beating up a café owner, he is 
just a simple drunk and should be treated 
with a certain amount of understanding. 
On any week-end night in any MP station 
in Paris, you can see dozens of. American 





. soldiers on benches and cots in cells, 


sleeping it off until the next: morning when 
they can be sent back to their outfits, 
They usually get delinquency slips which 
leave disciplinary action to the discretion 
of their commanding officer. 
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The Demobilizers’ Lament 


While the storm over demobilization 
continued unabated, the men who are 
trying to solve the muddle decided it 
was their turn to gripe. “The Army is 
damned if it does and damned if it 
doesn’t,” one harassed War Department 
official complained. For example, when 
the discharge score is lowered and hun- 
dreds of thousands of men overseas be- 
come qualified for release, he said, they 
can’t seem to understand why they aren't 
brought home at once for discharge. 

“We're catching hell from the 70- 
pointers now although they've only been 


eligible since Oct. 1,”-hé continued. “And 


were beginning to hear from the 60- 
pews who have been. eligible exactly 

ve days.” On the other hand,.if the Army 
holds up point reductions to keep them . 


-in line with redeployment, there is “a 


great outcry,” he added. Last week con- 
gressmen still averaged about 50 letters 
of complaint a day despite these recent 
improvements in redeployment and de- 
mobilization: 

@ The shipping situation is getting better. 
Ninety naval vessels and 87 newly con- 
verted cargo ships have started hauling 
troops home. The former German luxury 
liner Europa has been reoutfitted with 
space for 6,600 soldiers and has sailed 
from New York for Southampton. And 
the British returned 33 Lend-Lease es- 
cort carriers for use as troop transports. 
@ All soldiers in the United States with 
50 or more points, on leave or on tem- 
porary duty, will be discharged as soon 
as they report back for duty. The critical 
point score for all enlhsted men probably 
will be lowered to 50 on Dec. 1. 

@ Soldiers in this country with 21 months 
of service or 36 points and officers with 
83 months of duty will not be sent over- 
seas. 

@ To remedy injustices to men who spent 
part of the war in enemy prisons, the — 
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Where Thrift and Hospitality Meet 
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In surroundings of modern beauty and pleasant hospi- 
tality, you'll feel at home to choose a feast or a snack 
in this Cafeteria Car, brought to its finest development 
by Pullman-Standard. It features many new ideas in 
self-service efficiency. Tables and seating arrangements 
follow the principle of comfort first. Here is a new meal- 
time temptation—a new travel experience—to match 
the latest and best accommodations on America’s fine, 
new Pullman-Standard-built trains. 

Your mind turns at once to Pullman-Standard when 
you think of the newest, safest, most comfortable pas- 
senger cars in existence today. You naturally associate 
this name with the greatest progress in travel comfort— 
the creation of the Streamliner—a progress which has 
given American railroads world leadership. The superi- 
ority of Pullman-Standard is even more noteworthy in 
pioneering the most advanced program for greater pas- 
senger enjoyment in the days ahead. Pullman-Standard 
is the world’s largest carbuilder, because it builds the best. 


Flwan-Standard 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 


Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities 


Weebl lagetl builders of mode steeanlted uaiteoad cart 





PATENT APPLIED FOR 


The eye-appeal of appetizing dishes is set against a 
background of gleaming glass, stainless steel and im- 
maculate new equipment, at the food counter of this 
ultra-modern Cafeteria Car. This is the third new con- 
ception for dining cars engineered by Pullman-Standard 
for trains soon to be in service...a worthy addition to 
the great series of newly designed cars, which includes: 


Threedex Coach... Club-CinemaCar...Day-NiteCoach 
Junior Club Car... 
Casino Car...and the Convertible Coach Lounge 


Living Room Car... Grillroom Car 


Protect your future—buy Victory Bonds 


© 1948 P-s. c. M. CO. 
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Army will release all who were prisoners 
for 60 days or more. 

@ The Army now is discharging about 
44,000 men a day, or well over 1,000,000 
a month, and has released nearly 3,000,- 
000 men since V-E Day. 
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Battle of the Potomac 


The Army-Navy fight over the unifica- 
tion of the armed services turned into 
such a bitter free-for-all last week that 
Washington began to call it “The Battle 
of the Potomac.” From the white Navy 
building east of the river and the Penta- 

to the west came a commotion the 
lke of which hadn’t been heard since 
the Confederates stormed the Potomac.* 

‘The Navy, worried over growing Con- 
gressional approval of the Army-backed 
‘merger proposal, continued to fire its 
broadsides. Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy H. Struve Hensel asked that Senate 


discussion of the plan be postponed for . 


the time being. He claimed that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—including Generals of the 
Army Arnold and Marshall—had agreed 
to ask President Truman for a delay. The 
next day Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson indignantly announced that 
Hensel was “mistaken.” General Mar- 
shall denied that either he or Arnold had 
made such an agreement. , 

The Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Vice Admiral Ch 
Jr., rushed to Hensel’s aid. Whether the 
controversy were postponed or not, the 
present merger plan would emasculate 


the Navy, he said, and would “strait- . 


jacket the Navy into the status of an 
Army auxiliary.” Navy men must be left 
unhampered by the Army, he told the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, for 
the Fleet has kept all foreign wars from 
the shores of the United States and would 
continue to do so even in the atomic age. 
Jimmy vs. James: This raised howls 
of protest from Lt. Gen. James H. Doo- 
. The Air Forces, he declared, have 
taken over as the nation’s first line of de- 
fense. Aircraft carriers are already “goin 

into obsolescence,” he asserted, - and 
won't be needed at all once land-based 
planes develop sufficient range. The for- 
mer Eighth Air Force commander capped 
testimony by accusing Na’ higher 
ect hypocrisy” and “retarded military 
g.” Furthermore, he stated, “our 

B-29 boys are 

in their grave 


James Forrestal 
ack. “As civilian 


"The fact that an officer of Gen- 
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Unity: The Business of Military Education 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


This is the fifth in a series of 
articles on the lessons of the war. 


One of the important lessons to 
be taken to heart as a result of this 
war is the evil effect of unprepared- 
ness, a drift-with-the-tide policy. The 
most obvious defects are found in the 
three roles of war activity— 
operations, administration, 
and logistics. These defects 
the Army seeks to remedy 
by a merger plan which 
functions from the top down 
and places command ahead 
of cooperation. 

But neither the merger 
pian nor anything the Navy 
as suggested quite gets at 
one serious internal defect 
in our national defense sys- 
tem—our tendency to drift into war 
without first having achieved unity of 
purpose from bottom to top through- 
out the three war-making agencies— 


“Army, Navy, and Air Forces. The in- 
. evitable result has been that, while we 


achieve a fair measure of unity in all 
three services after we start war, it 
comes .late. When the war is over, 
the tendency has been to drift back 
to a species of isolation. 

Nor does the system of training in 
vogue in the Army and Navy tend to 
produce those leaders who regard unity 
of purpose in the three war-making 
branches as superior to the spirit de- 
veloped within each individual service. 
No blame attaches itself now to either 
the Army or Navy for this tendency, 
though it might in the future. The 
entire trend of the country in the past 
has been to drift, and since all previous 
wars in which we were engaged have 
been won largely through the inde- 
pendent action of the services in- 
volved, there. has been little need for 
coordinated action. 


It took a Pacific campaign to un- 
cover the defects existing in a system 
which did not initially place coordina- 
tion of effort above the service esprit 
de corps. Pearl Harbor was the first ex- 
ample of these defects. And now from 
the Pacific comes a statement made 
by a thoughtful and able man who 
fought through that entire campaign. 

General of the Army MacArthur, at 
one time superintendent of West Point, 
has expressed an idea which, though 
it appears very radical, contains much 
common sense. To eliminate service 


| rivalry, he recommends, first, the same 


uniform for all branches of the service. 
Second, he recommends sweeping 
changes in the service schools at An- 
napolis and West Point and elimina- 
tion of Army-Navy athletic rivalry. 
Third, he says that future war leaders 
must not be trained simply in air, land, 
or sea tactics but must have a grasp of 
all three. MacArthur ends 
with this statement: 
“The military character of 
a soldier, a sailor, or a Ma- 
rine should be molded along 
the same lines. You dont 
get unity of command sim- 
ply by having a sole man 
ilaced in command of three 
branches.” 
What is desired in a mili- 
tary training system is (1) 
preservation of qualities de- 
veloped through esprit de corps, (2) 
elimination of harmful rivalry between 
services, (3) indoctrination in the val- 
ues of unity of purpose and action, and 
(4) development of. the ablest men 
in all services to conduct war efforts. 


The three echelons of war indoc- 
trination are: (1) West Point and An- 
napolis; (2) the Naval War College, 
the Army War College, and service 
schools, and (3) the Joint Staff Col- 
lege. To determine what modifications 
should be made in these three echelons _ 
to meet the requirements specified 
above is the function of a joint board 
composed of men of all three services. 
Indoctrination should start from the 
bottom and work up. At both Annapo- — 
lis and West Point, the cadet corps 
should include young men who may 
elect later to join the Army, Navy, or 
Air Forces, and the curriculum should 
be modified nig This will 
probably arouse much antagonism 
among the older professional Navy 
and Army officers, but the needs of 
the future demand a change. 

In the next higher echelon, the war 
colleges, training should be given in 
the three lines of war activities, not 
concentrated on one. In the past, at- 
tendance at the Naval War College 
held a low priority. It should stand 
high on the list. Officers of marked 
ability should be ordered to attend one 
of the colleges, or risk impairing their 
future advancement. Finally, from the 
Joint Staff College will come the ma- 
jority of officers fitted to fill the highest 
posts, though not all of them, for war 

as a trick of bringing previously un- 
known men to the ae 
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TOPS...2u 3 new ways 


1. NEW VALUE: 14 Karat Gold point; larger 
ink capacity; “C-Flow” feed; telescope- 
precision quality and construction. 


- 2, NEW “WRITE-ABILITY”: The finest, smooth- 
est-writing pen ever made by America’s 
Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturer. 


3. NEW BEAUTY: Advance, fit-the-hand de- 
sign, interpreted in distinctive pearly 
stripes. In maroon, golden brown, green 
and black; with matching pencil. Made 
by David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, 
-N. J. (Established 1896). 


Other famous WEAREVER 
selections: DeLuxe pen $1.00, set 
$1.90; Zenith Pen $1.95, set $2.75. 
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Semi-Kamikaze: These captured photographs, published this week in the Thitd 


Report of the Army Air Forces to the Secretary of War, show the “Viper,” one of the 
unusual weapons which the Germans developed in the closing days of the war. It is 
a piloted, rocket-propelled midget plane designed to ram bombers. The pilot climbs 
aboard when the Viper is on its launching ramp (left). In flight he aims it at a bomber 
and then bails out just before it strikes. The weapon made 620 miles an hour. 





eral Doolittle’s caliber . . . could be led 
to accuse responsible commanders,” he 
continued, is a glaring example of the 
“injurious acrimony” that had infected 
the merger debate. 
Congress, startled by the bitterness 
of this intersetvice warfare, began to 


wonder about earlier Navy claims that | 


quarrels between the two forces had 
not interfered with their wartime co- 
operation. The Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, beginning to tire of the end- 
less bickering, charged that both the 
Army and the Navy were withholdin 
important testimony and sent identical, 
precisely worded letters to both Patter- 
son pf Forrestal asking them to take 
greater care to. present all the facts in 
the controversy. 


Wings for America 


In his testimony before the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, General Doo- 
little revealed that the Army Air Forces 
postwar program calls for 5,000 combat 

lanes ready for instant use. This combat 
orce would consist of 70 air groups—30 
bomber, sixteen long-range: pursuit, nine 
short-range fighter, and fifteen groups of 
night fighter, reconnaissance, and air-sea 
rescue planes. ° 

To back up this force, General Doo- 
little suggested a tactical reserve of at 
least 3,000 -aircraft. He estimated that 


the postwar airforce should comprise 
some 400,000 officers and men and an 
active air National Guard “as large as 
the states can stand.” 


Po 


Apple Polishers, U.S.N. 


In its fifth issue, the new Army and 
Navy Bulletin last week lost some high- 
ranking Navy friends but gained national 
attention in the press and a flock of sub- 
scriptions. The reason for the commotion 
was its charge that selection of flag 
officers—commodores and admirals—for 
the regular Navy was done in the manner 
of a popularity contest with a high value 
placed on social graces and connections. 
The Bulletin, an unofficial organ founded 
by four Army and four Navy officers 
who before the war were highly success- 
ful in private life, declared: 

“The popularity-contest procedure [for 
promotion], creation of Fleet Admiral 
Emest J. King, has stimulated the well- 
known Navy art of ‘polishing the apple. 
It has put a premium, at least to some 
extent, on the social side of Navy life, on 
how many people you know—or dont 
know.” 

Having an inside track to facts, The 
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Bulletin told how the latest rear admirals 


had been appointed: Fifty flag officers 
were given a list of 500 names and asked 
to select eighteen. Two members of the 
1921 Annapolis class were promoted over 
more than 100 of their classmates. Those 


passed over held “higher precedence - 


based on their standings at graduation or 
standings given them by previous 
boards, the publication charged, and 
called for the study of candidates’ records 
by the prewar type of selection boards. 

Cookie-Pushers’ Day: The Bulletin 

wrote a Sunday punch into its conclu- 
sions: 
“Instead of encouraging a captain to 
do a fine job, this encourages him to at- 
tend social functions . . . No human be- 
ing on earth could have picked eighteen 
out of 500 on a fair and equal basis with- 
out their records . . . The operating man, 
where he is loyal and devotes himself to 
his work . . . is almost sure to be elimi- 
nated. 

“A standout in the Pacific war was a 
comfmodore of amphibious forces who 
commanded 40 or 50 ships at a time and 
participated in landings all over the 
world. He is not the type of officer who 
would promote his own prospects. He 
fought a great fight, did a great job, now 
has been ‘busted’ back to four stripes be- 
cause his commodore’s command is gone. 

“In those skipped over in the last selec- 
tion are scores of fighting captains .. . 
Their security is gone. There was a time 
when they could stand on their records 
... Once you skip over an officer, he has 
two strikes against him.” 


A mouthpiece and clearinghouse for 


critical and constructive views of reserve 
officers returning to civilian status, The 
Bulletin has an avowed purpose: to eval- 
uate critically the military policy of the 
United States,.to stimulate in veteran 
civilian officers an interest in military 
policy, and to advance their understand- 
ing of the role of power in world affairs. 
Last week it got off to a flying start. 
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Get Yourself a Geisha 


Capt. David Marshall of the 246th 
Field Artillery Battalion inspected geisha 


houses in North Yokohama and found ~ 


conditions unsatisfactory for GI’s. He or- 
dered the hostesses either to close up 
or pass periodic medical inspections 
~ a competent Jap doctor. The geisha 
girls'chose to be examined. According to 
an issue of the Tokyo Stars and Stripes 
which reached the United States 
week, Marshall received the following 
teport from the doctor: . 
Sir: The girls inspected can be classi- 
as follows: Goop, BAD, VERY GOOD, 
AND Fair.” On the bottom of the report 
doctor noted that “these women were 
examined from the waist up.” The Stars 
and Stripes headlined ‘the story: DEPENDS 
ON HOW YOU LOOK AT IT, SAYS 1AP DOC 
‘WHO DIDN'T GO SOUTH OF 10:36". 
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Among fine things that 
distinguish modern living, include 
Merito Sherry. Wine imported 
from vineyards famous for 700 
years. Wine proudly made by many 
generations of the Marques del 
Merito’s family to give you the 
utmost enjoyment of fragrance, 





_ flavor, finesse. Serve also the great 
companion wine—sumptuous 
Merito Port. Ask for Merito Wines 
at any good dealer’s. — 
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Marques del Merito Inc., Department 5D, P.O. Box 12, Wall St. Station, New York 
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Bulgaria? Where's That? 


Canada’s Department of External Af- 
fairs blushed a deep red last week over 
a story which lea'sed out of Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King’s secretive confer- 
ences in London. King, in discussing 
peace negotiations with the British For- 
eign Office, admitted an embarrassing 
technical error. In the rush to declare war 
against Germany’s satellites in 1941, 
Canadian legal experts remembered Ru- 
mania, Hungary, and Finland but forgot 
Bulgaria. Now Canadian and British offi- 
cials are wrestling with the question: 
How can Canada be legally concerned in 
peace negotiations with a country with 
which it was never at war? 
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The Windsor Powder Keg 


Canada’s labor crisis, centering at the 
Ford auto plant in Windsor, Ont. (NEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 12), waxed and waned from 
day to day last week. Behind the des- 
perate efforts of government leaders to 
s«ttle the dispute without bloodshed lay 
the threat that the strike would spread 
from coast to coast. 

On Monday, 18,500 Ford and other 
“sympathy” strikers threw around the 
Ford plant a blockade of 1,500 cars, 
many commandeered from private citi- 
zens.. Union men patrolled the plant’s 
river front in motor boats, maintaining 


their nine-week lockout of company offi- 
cials. Some 150 auto owners filed com- 
plaints with police that their cars had 
been “stolen.” The city council threat- 
ened to call in army reserves to help fed- 
eral, provincial, and local police ~ break 
up the barricade. Two days later, strikers 
yielded and moved the cars. 

Labor Minister Humphrey Mitchell 
flew to Windsor from Ottawa on Monday, 
talked with union representatives and 
with company officials, chiefly Henry 
Ford II, and emerged optimistic. Joint 
meetings of union, company, and govern- 
ment leaders were planned several times 
during the next two days, postponed, 
then canceled. 

On Friday, Ford officials announced 
their terms. They agreed to arbitration by 
an Ontario Supreme Court judge if the 
strikers would return to work. The union, 
a local of United Automobile Workers 
(CIO affiliate), rejected the offer, insist- 
ing Ford would first have to recognize 
union security in Canadian plants as it 
had in the United States. It was prepared 
to have other disputes arbitrated. 

Failure of a Mission: Mitchell re- 
turned to Ottawa, virtually admitting de- 
feat. Then, rumors spread that the gov- 
ernment would invoke its wartime pow- 
ers to settle the dispute either by com- 
pulsory arbitration or by assuming con- 
trol of the plant until the dispute was 
settled. The strikers were in a mood to 
accept government control but to oppose 








ing for 81 days in snowmobiles and tracked trailers, the force will be supplied from 
the air by the RCAF. The exercise, designed to supnlement information obtained on 
stmilar schemes in less northern arcas last winter, will follow the route mapped above. 
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compulsory arbitration if it did not guar. 
antee union security. 
Meanwhile, factions within labor’s top 
leadership split over the issue of calling 
nationwide sympathy strikes. F ollowing 
a mass meeting in Windsor Sunday, tele. 
grams were sent to Canadian Con 
of Labor and CIO locals across Canada 
calling for unions to stage a one-day 
“labor holiday” Monday. Both the UAW 
policy committee and the national For 
strike committee repudiated the appeal, 
Conservative leaders warned. that a 
nationwide strike might bring revolution, 
Late Monday, a few hours before Ford's 
ultimatum expired, the strikers made 
their offer: They would reopen the Ford 
power plant if the company would ne 
gotiate all grievances directly. Ford rep. 
resentatives promptly refused. The issue 
was more deadlocked than ever. Wide. 
spread sympathy strikes were expectéd 
to force government action. 
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An Atom Under Santa 


Maj. Gen. Brock Chisholm, psychis- 

trist and Deputy Minister of Health and | 
Welfare, has long been one of Canada’ _ 
most forthright public speakers. : 
_ Three weeks ago, L’Action Catholique, 
a French daily newspaper published in 
Quebec City, urged the government to 
demand Chisholm’s resignation. The pa- 
per denounced his claim, when he directed 
army medical services, that “sexual mis- 
conduct is a necessity for a_ soldier.” 
But L’Action Catholique was even more 
riled over a recent Chisholm statement: 
“The idea as to goodness and badness is 
a myth created by politicians, priests, 
and all those who:are interested in keep- 
ing us at their mercy.” 

Last week the general was asking tor 
trouble again. In a speech at Ottawa, 
Chisholm declared that if the world was 
to avoid a war of utter obliteration, “tlie 
thinking of children must not be crippled 
by teaching them the principles of sup- 
posed right and wrong.” 

Moreover, in the atomic age, it was en- 
tirely wrong to teach children to believe 


’ in Santa Claus:* “Any child who believes 


in Santa Claus has had his ability to 
think permanently destroyed. He will be- 
come the man who has ulcers at 40, de- 
velops a sore back when there is a tough 
job to do, and refuses to think realisti- 
cally when war threatens.” 

Children, Chisholm warned, should be’ 
left free “to think anything and reach any 
conclusion.” As long as they were given 
rules, “then, so long are parents haste- 
ning the death of the human race.” 

Chisholm admitted later that his tor- 
mula was “an idea for the mass and not 
for the individual.” -As such, it could not 
be applied to his own two children. 











*In Baltimore, Ivan E. McDougle, professor o 
sociology at Goucher College, also advocated abolish. 
ing Senta Claus. BF! Santa — m ~~ od 
oo long in terms » he said. “Pal- 
ents should substitute damaculie philosophy. Chil- 
dren have to learn to get along.” 











_.. has cut our costs to new low levels | 


“Take a letter to Jim Watkins. Answering your question, Jim, never in 
our history have we had better control of our costs. The Brown Con- 
tinuous Balance ElectroniK Potentiometer did it!’ 


Dttawa, This instrument is the greatest advance in the art of industrial instrumen- 
rid was ; tation since World War I. Used with conventional wiring and thermocouple 
ne : installation, the Brown ElectroniK Potentiometer is rapidly outmoding all 
= a other forms of temperature controllers in such important industries as steel, 
ensiial : petroleum, glass, rubber, etc. Its electronic “Continuous Balance” operat- 


believe ing principle means precise control every second, with uniformity hitherto ~ 
believes - impossible. 


— ms : If the manufacture of your product involves temperature measurement or 


a tough 7 control, we invite your inquiry. A Brown engineer will give you a prompt 

realist: opinion as to what Brown “Continuous Balance” can accomplish in your 

ould be plant. The Brown Instrument Co., 4451 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
FOR YOU... Have your secretary send for your copy of the 


side-splitting ‘‘Brown Calendar,’’ a cartoon presentation of the 
problems of industry, plus interesting data on Brown Instruments. 
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The Post-Vargas Calm 


For several days after the Qct. 29 coup 
which ousted Getulio Vargas as dictator 
of Brazil the country still had the Vargas 
jitters. For one thing the ex-President was 
still in politics—he was a candidate for 
the Senate in the Dec. 2 elections. For 
another he had a reputation for super- 
guile and super-toughness which the 
country could not forget in a hurry. Some 
newspapers. demanded that he be exiled. 

But last week Vargas withdrew his 
senatorial candidacy. The campaign for 
his exile died out. No one seemed to con- 
sider the ex-dictator dangerous any more. 
He was living in full liberty on his Sao 
Borja ranch, receiving visitors and talking 
for the press. Brazilians said the noise 
out there wasn’t construction work—“just 
Getulio’s statues falling down.” 


Vargas seemed to be entirely out of the , 


picture for the time being, and probably 
permanently unless economic troubles of 
the new regime brought about a revolu- 
tionary crisis and the demand for a na- 
tional savior. Even so, it would be hard 
for Vargas to come back. 

Vargas had evidently intended to use 
his labor supporters to engineer a gen- 
eral strike for which the Communists 
would be blamed. Then he would have 
used the crisis as an excuse to call off the 
December elections and resume the dic- 
tatorship. The Communists would be 
made scapegoats as they had been in 
1985 or as the Integralistas had been in 
1937-38, under somewhat similar circum- 
stances. But the Communist leader, Luiz 
Carlos Prestes, got wind of Vargas’s 
scheme and foiled it by ordering his fol- 
lowers to stay at home on the night of 
Oct. 29, which left the field clear for the 
President’s opponents. 

__ In With the New: With Vargas all 
but forgotten, Brazil’s new government 
moved into its third week in a cheerful, 

uiet atmosphere. Everything indicated 
that elections would be held as scheduled 
on Dec. 2. The main candidates for Presi- 


dent—Brig. Gen. Eduardo Gomes and- 


former War Minister Gen. Eurico Gaspar 
Dutra—apparently had changed their 
minds about withdrawing from the race. 
In the first days after the coup Gomes 
had felt that, with Vargas out, he had 
done his job, and his lack of political ex- 
_ perience made him hesitate to tackle the 
Presidency. Dutra, tagged as a Vargas 
henchman, had known that the odds 
against him had lengthened. But both 
would probably run, and Gomes looked 
like the winner. 
There might also be a Communist can- 
didate, althou$h this was yet undecided. 
And a remote possibility was the last- 


- 


minute candidacy of Jodo Alberto Lins de , 


Barros, former Coordinator of Economic 
Mobilization, present Rio de Janeiro po- 





; "Associated Press 
Colonel’s Lady: It is-rumored in 
Buenos Aires that Col. Juan D. Peron, 
Argentine strong man, has married Eva 
Duarte. Eva was an obscure radio ac- 
tress who became virtual dictator of the 
industry through her influence over the 
colonel. Radio Belgrano fired her when 
Peron fell, but she stood by him. His 
comeback will probably reestablish her. 





lice chief, and power behind the throne 
in the Vargas administration. Joao Al- 
berto, a Brazilian equivalent of James F. 
Byrnes, J. Edgar Hoover, and James A. 
Farley rolled into one, was a chief author 
of the coup which overthrew Vargas. But 
he would-probably pass up the Presi- 
dential candidacy if he could continue to 
be the boss behind the scenes of the new 
administration. And he evidently wished 
to remain at the head of the Central 
Brazil Foundation, a government or- 
ganization for the settlement and ex- 
ploitation of the Brazilian far northwest. 


Cal 


A Pattern of Fire 


It could hardly be a coincidence. For- 
mer President Arnulfo Arias, deposed four 
years ago, had returned to Panama three 
weeks before, breathing fire against the 
Panamanian Government and the United 
States. And last week a wave of terrorism 
broke. 

The disorders seemed to follow a defi- 
nite pattern. First, a bomb went off at the 
Model Jail—a natural target, since the 
police represented the powers-that-be. 
The next bomb target was the Tropical 
Theater, owned by President Enrique A. 

iménez. Finally, on Nov. 4 an explosion 
lew out the windows and weakened the 
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front of a downtown house owned, but. 


not lived in, by former President Augusto 
S. Boyd. Several persons, two of them 
children, were injured. 
The aim of the terrorists, some obsery. 
ers thought, was to create such confusion 
that United States authorities in the Canal 
Zone would place Panama City and Colgn 
out of bounds for United States soldiers 


and sailors. Thus the supporters of Arias 


would have a freer hand. 

The government reacted promptly, 
President Jiménez declared that the ter. 
rorists “will not achieve their aim of 
creating confusion in order to overthrow 
the present authorities.” Several Arias 
followers were arrested and the Cop. 
stituent Assembly passed a_ resolution 


' granting the President special powers to 


take any necessary measures against 
agitation or subversive activity. ; 


Pe 


After Dark in Santiago 


Before the war an abundance of cab- | 


arets made Santiago, the Chilean capital, 
a gay spot at night. Then the big cruise 
liners stopped coming in, plane priorities 
grew scarce, and gasoline ran short. 
Night life faded away. 
Now there is more: gasoline, wartime 


priorities are off, and the tourist tide wil © 


soon be flowing again. So waiters are 
dusting off tables and dance bands are 
rehearsing. Night life is coming back, 
The man chiefly responsible for the 
comeback is “El Negro” Tobar, a mild- 
mannered little 5-footer with a tenuous 
black mustache who has fought his way 
up from waiter’s cork boy to king of 
Santiago night life. E] Negro began his 
career as an impresario twenty years ago 
when he took over the Zeppelin, then he 
city’s most picturesque hot spot. He 
moved the underworld out. and the free- 
spending tourists in and began to make 
money. 
His next stop was the ritzy Tap Room, 
a crystal and gilt imitation of the famous 
Tabaris Café in Buenos Aifes. One owner 
had shot herself and half a dozen others 
had gone broke trying to operate the Tap 
Room, but Tobar made it hum. 
Envious eyes fell on him, and finally the 
bank which owned the premises or 
Tobar to get out. He fought back, but on 
last New Year’s Day a jumble of band 
instruments, tables and chairs, glassware 
and stage hangings hit the sidewalk of 
Calle Estado .as_ sturdy Carabiners 
heaved them out on an eviction order. 
This looked like a crushing blow. But 
El Negro’ was not yet beaten. The only 
new location he could find was an old 
building across the street, entirely un- 
suited to his purpose. He spent nine 
months and $80,000 taking it apart. He 
imported numbers from the Copacabana 
in Rio and the Casino in Buenos Aires 
and threw in a ballet for good measure. 
This fall he opened for business 
once again his rivals began to look to 
their laurels. 
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THAT THE DAYS OF ouR YEARS MAY GROW FULLER... 


From the magic lump of Bituminous 
Coal, chemistry is producing a treasure 
trove in benefits to our national health: 

_ The miraculous cocci-conquering sulfa 
compounds and other antiseptics; anes- 
thetics and sedatives; vitamins and lax- 
atives; aspirin and potent insecticides 
... products by the thousand that are 
aiding and abetting our “men against 
death” in their ceaseless struggle to 
prolong the life expectancy of Ameri- 
cans...a life expectancy that has risen 
from 57 years in 1920, to 66 years in 
1945. 

Coal... the Great Ingredient! 
Yes! And the same taken-for-granted 
lump of Bituminous Coal is also a vital 
ingredient in the manufacture of supe- 
tior surgical steel; of the steel that gird- 


ers our hospitals; of the steel that builds 
the heds, trays, utensils and .ambu- 
lances essential to the efficiency of our 
modern “mansions of mercy.” 


Coal... the Good Samaritan! 


From Bituminous Coal is generated 


electricity to provide the power that 
lights the operating rooms, the heat- 
therapy lamps; the power that operates 
the elevators. Bituminous Coal is also a 
sure, safe, steady source of heat to 
warm the sickroom; of gas to fuel the 
kitchen. : 

Where There's Life, There's Coal! 


Indeed, and in fact, Bituminous Coal 
supplies important needs not only of 
medicine but also of farming, railroads, 
home and factory. Try to imagine these 


United States without coal! Coal heats 
4 out of every 7 American homes; 
powers 94% of America’s railroad loco- 
motives; generates 62% of America’s 
electricity; is essential in making 100% 
of our steel-. . . Over $400,000,000 has 
been spent by Bituminous Coal mining 
companies in the past 20 years for me- 
chanical equipment and. facilities to 
make coal mining easier, safer, more 
efficient. And out of every dollar of 
Bituminous Coal sales at the mines, the 
miners receive an average of over 60 
cents in wages—the mine owners aver- 
age about 2 cents profit. 


Brruminovs Coat INstTITUTE 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17,-N. Y. 


BITUMINOUS COAL ...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Lewis-Murray Feud Blurs Start 
of Labor-Management Meeting 


Conference May Point Way 
to Some Procedure for Halting 
Union Jurisdiction Strikes 


At two long tables in the Department 
of Labor auditorium, eighteen repre- 
sentatives of labor and as many more of 
management sat in conference by invi- 
tation of the President. Two banks of 
klieg-lights almost blinded them as they 
listened to President Truman’s plea that 
they “find a democratic way. to compose 


~ industrial difficulties.” 


When Mr. Truman left, the spotlights 
went out. But another glare, even more 
intense if invisible, continued to beat 


. down upon them. The hopes of a nation 


sick and tired of industrial war and ru- 
mors of more were focused on the labor- 
management conference in Washington. 


Solemnly, Chief Justice Walter Parker! 


Stacy of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court, conference chairman, reminded 
the conferees of their responsibilities: 
“There comes a time in every man’s life 
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Williams—Detroit Free-Press 





Lewis on the powerful executive com- 
mittee~ of the conference. Lewis de- 
nounced this “unique and despicable 
German language,” and said he didn’t 
give a “tinkering malediction” whether 
he got on the committee or not. But get 
on it he did. . 


Murray and AFL President -William: 


Green set themselves at loggerheads in 
opening speeches. Murray said the con- 
ference could not ignore the principal 
subject now at issue in collective bargain- 
ing—wage increases to maintain take-home 
pay. Green said to introduce such “con- 
troversial subjects as wages, full employ- 
ment, and legislation” would make failure 
ot the conference “a foregone conclusion.” 

‘And Nuts to You’: When Murray 
brought up wages again at the closed 
sessions of the executive committee, 
Lewis attacked his arguments as “innoc- 
uous, feeble, and namby-pamby.” Mur- 
ray replied: “The CIO is not afraid of 
anyb 
“Nuts,” said Lewis. “And nuts to you,” 
said Murray. 

On this level of statesmanship the con- 
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y, and I am not afraid of you.”. 


when he is given an opportunity to rise 
above the stress of circumstance and par- 
take, as it were, of the universal oppor- 
tunity only once. That time has come 
to you.” . . 
John L. Lewis, truculent head of th 
United Mine Workers, saw his universal 
opportunity as’ a chance to taunt and 
bait his enemy, and successor as presi- 
dent of the CIO, Philip Murray, a man 
he once expelled from the UMW. Murray 
had detecicd “a \_ itable blitz” to put 


ference proceeded. Lewis struck at labor 
and management alike. When H. W. 
Prentis Jr., president of the Armstrong 
Cork Co., compared the higher living 
standards of American workers with those 
of France, Italy, and Bulgaria, Lewis 
demanded: “Why, sir, annoy us, and seek 


lions in America, by pointing out the 
poverty of these individuals in Bul- 
garia and China 

When Prentis said an American had to 


to restrain us in our efforts to better mil- 
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work only 1:6 hours: to get a basket of 

food it took the Frenchman 3.2 hours to 
earn, Lewis said: “Can you tell us how 
long the president, say, of General Motors 
has to work to earn one of these baskets?” 

But, before the week was out, Lewis 
had made such a plea for the release of 
industry from price controls that m 
ment delegates said it was the best 4 
fense of free enterprise they’d ever heard, 
Neither wages nor profits, he said, should 
be tied toa government formula. = 

While labor spokesmen fought one an. 
other, those of management talked in 
conciliatory tones as to their own posi- 
tion. President Ira Mosher said the nine 
delegates of the National Association of 
Manufacturers had come “unequivocally 
committed to the principle of free ed- 
lective bargaining,” and were ready to do 
their “full part.” 

Eric Johnston, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, expressed 
the hope the two sides would “meet 
less frequently in the headlines and 
more frequently around the conference 
table. It will certainly be impossible for 
us to solve the problems . . . with hot 
heads and cold hearts.” 


Significance-—~— ’ 

Sizing up the conference last week 
end, NEWSWEEK editors made. these ob- 
servations: 

The AFL had not been too eager for 
a conference. Believing its more compact 
unions could take care of themselves, it 
didn’t want the government to “bail out” 
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Packer—New York Daily Mirrot 


the sprawling CIO unions in their battles 
with the steel and auto industries. Neither 
did the AFL want any new labor boards. 
The CIO, outnumbered and outvoted, 
expected to use the conference as a forum 
to preach the CIO gospel of raising wages 
without raising prices. 
Labor’s right to collective bargaining, 
an issue on which a similar conference 
broke up in 1919, now is fully a 
upon. Management’s right to manage 


«be the subject of another unanimous 
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Tovax fear of pneumonia is being dissipated. 
Tomorrow medical science’s ever-growing knowl- 
edge of the properties and applications of peni- 
cillin may well make pneumococcic pneumonia just 
another not-to-be-dreaded disease. 

Penicillin notatum is a temperamental fellow. 
Temperature must be just to his liking before he 
will first consent to produce the amber liquid which 
ultimately becomes the fine crystalline powder 
known as penicillin. . 

Even after his task is done, refrigeratior: contin- 
ues on the job. As a part of the low temperature high 
vacuum method of dehydration it helps turn the 
unstable liquid into a standardized, purified con- 


| “ws Preumonia, BUT DON'T WORRY” 


centrated powder which can be kept indefinitely. 
Today penicillin is widely available. Schenley 
Laboratories, Inc. and the plants of many another 
American manufacturer—completely equipped 
with York refrigeration—are producing penicillin 
on a mass basis. But greater and greater quanti- 
ties will be needed not only in the form of sodium 
or calcium salt of penicillin, but for use in many 
new products such as tablets, capsules, and 
ointments. 
York is prepared to work hand in hand with the 
research scientist by providing him with expert 
refrigeration engineering for his battle against 
man’s hidden enemies. York Corporation, York, Pa. 


YORK /ifjoralin and he Condltiriieg @ 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
















CAN YOUR SCALP PASS a 


FN TEST? 





*F-N 

. the famous 
Finger Nail 

Test 


“a ke & 
] “It’s F-N, the test for nicn!” Scratch your 

e head—if you find dryness or loose dan- 
druff you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Buy the 
large economy size. 
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WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 
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A little Wildroot Cream-Oil c oa big 

e job for your hair. Keeps it well groomed 
all day long without that greasy, plastered 
down look! Your hair looks and feels good! 












NON-ALCOHOLIC 


CONTAINS 
LANOLIN! 





LANOLIN has 
e long been pre- 
scribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. A little 
Wildroot Cream - Oil 
goes a long way.Get it 
today from your bar- 
ber or drug counter. 


SPECIAL NOTE 
TO WOMEN... ° 


Oil to remove loose dandruff, relieve dry- 

ness, and help beautify their hair. Try it be- 

fore a shampoo... also after a permanent 

wave to relieve dryness. Excellent for 
- training children’s hair, 


BUY VICTORY BONDS! 
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agreement. The public’s right to indus- 
trial peace ought to be another. 

One constructive result of the confer- 
ence may be some agreed-upon proce- 
dure to end jurisdictional. strikes. Secre- 
tary of Labor Schwellenbach suggested 
the answer might lie in the system the 
movie industry and professional baseball 
use to keep their houses in order—agree- 
ment upon an impartial “czar.” David 
Dubinsky, delegate from the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
was expected to urge the use of impartial 
chairmen, or boards, in an even wider 
sense. His own industry has been strike- 
free ever since the union and manage- 
ment adopted that system. 

President Truman is prepared, if con- 
fronted with a major striké, to appoint a 
fact-finding board to hear both sides, 
investigate all disputed data, and report 
to the public on the merits of the case. A 


plan like that may well be government's 
own program for the conference. 





Harris & Ewing 


Cashen: The conferee by mistake 
Labor Off Balance 


When President Truman’s labor-man- 
agement conference was organized, the 
intention was to divide labor honors 
equally between AFL and CIO unions. 
Each was granted eight delegates. Then, 
to give independent unions a voice, the 
United Mine Workers of America and 
the railroad brotherhoods were granted 
one delegate apiece. 

The railroad brotherhoods’ vote was 
assigned to the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association. It sent T. C. Cashen, 


association president and head of the. 


Switchmen’s Union. Secretary of Labor 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach was taken aback 
to learn, later, that Cashen’s union be- 
longed to the AFL. His presence gave the 
AFL an extra delegate. To tip the bal- 
ance further, John L. Lewis of the Mine 
Workers favored the AFL point of view 
on conference nollie... 


Crazy Over Cars 


Everyone in Los Angeles, no matter 
what people in the East may say, isn’t 
100 per cent wacky. Even Earl William 
Muntz, 31, who pictures himself on bill. 
boards in red flannel underwear and a 
three-cornered hat, has lucid moments, -A 
$5,000,000-a-year used-car business built 
on advertising that features “Madman 
Muntz” belongs to him. 

Back in 1937, Muntz had a Chrysler 
agency in Elgin, Ill. Then he was crazy 
about midget-car racing. He spent 50 
much time building and racing “Muntz 
specials” that his business went on the 
rocks. ~ 

He decided to make a new start selling 
used cars in Los Angeles. The first month 
he sold none, and had to give one to the 
landlord of his suburban lot in Glendale 


to pay the rent. In Glendale, Muntz met 


young Mike Shore, now 26, a former 
New Yorker who helped build a used-car 
business called “The Smiling Irishman.” 
Shore persuaded Muntz to risk the last 
of his money on 4 radio campaign That 
urged listeners to “go and see this auto- 
motive madman.” 

The idea caught on quickly. S@on 
Madman Muntz was on thirteen South- 
ern California stations, with 90 spot an- 


nouncements daily. Now his advertising | 
includes newspaper space and large bill- | 


boards. 

In his latest poster Madman Muntz, 
on a hobby horse, points to a desk labeled 
“Mr. Frazer.” The text: “I’m all right. It's 
this guy I’m worried about.” 

This. advertises the fact that Muntz 
recently signed up to handle Kaiser and 
Frazer cars, when they start rolling out 
as promised next year. In a typical Muntz 
stunt, he put salesmen to work making 
80 to 50 telephone calls daily. When the 
answer “Hello” comes on the wire, the 


salesman goes into this routine: “I'm s0 - 


sorry. If you had said ‘Madman Muntz 
instead of ‘Hello,’ you would have won a 
certificate entitling you to a brand-new 
Kaiser automobile.” 

The only variation is to say “Frazer 
instead of “Kaiser” in alternating calls. A 
record is kept of each number and street 


address to keep them well scatteréd. — 


Muntz isn’t crazy enough to call Mrs. 
Jones and her next-door neighbor after 
they’ve had a chance to talk it over. By 
widely spacing the calls, he hopes to get 
the whole city by the ear. Up to last 
week, nobody had won a certificate. 


rom 


Dinner, Frozen or Dried 


In 1912, Clarence Birdseye went to 
Labrador to work with. the late mission- 
ary, Sir Wilfred Grenfell. In trying to 
store up supplies, he learned that any 

quickly frozen in extreme cold kept 
fresh as long as it stayed frozen. 

His observation led to a new industry 


‘in 1925 when Birdseye discovered how 


to quick-freeze fish on a comm 
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scale. Five years later the General Foods 

Corp. marketed 500,000 pounds of Birds 

Eye fruit and vegetables. Now there are 

at least 450 quick-freezing firms. Last 
fr 


- year, through 40,000 -retail stores, they 


sold 600,000,000 pounds of frozen foods, 
from soup and gefiillte fish to apple pie. 
The processors think this is only a be- 
inning. War rationing of canned goods 
handed them thousands of new custom- 
ers. Demand is increasing for home-stor- 
age and community-locker units. Stores 
that sell frozen food exclusively are no 
longer a novelty. The industry goal is to 
boost sales in the next decade from $200,- 
000,000 annually to $11,000,000,000. 
That would equal 65 per cent of all per- 
ishable food sales or, in dollars, half of 
the nation’s food bill. 
Birdseye now holds 300 patents. His 
latest invention, announced last week, 
is a quick-dehydration method—blowing 


~ 





; International 
Birdseye, quick-dry inventor 


and stirring at high temperature—calcu- 
lated to give quick-freeze a run for its 
money in the perishable-food market. 
Announcement was made jointly by a 
new Birdseye corporation, Processes, Inc., 

American Home Foods, Inc., makers 
of Clapp’s Baby Foods and G. Washing- 
ton Instant Coffee, which will produce 
and distribute “anhydrous” foods. 

The longer a food is heated during the 
ydration process, Birdseye explains, 
more color, flavor, and vitamin value 

are removed and the longer it takes to 
bring it back to a natural state. Dehydra- 
tion ordinarily requires about eighteen 
. The Birdseye method does it in 
2 hour and a half, Anhydrous foods, 
cooked in the drying process, can 
served, with natural appearance and 
laste, after boiling a few minutes. 
4 any dried fruit or vegetable, 
@ck-dried food can be stored or shipped 
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Sindbad could have done =" 


‘with a dragline digger 


Sindbad, incurable voyager that he was, might have called 
it quits after the roc plopped him down in the valley floored 
with diamonds. What he could have done with a dragline! 

The best Scheherazade could “imagineer” for him was 
to drop a chunk of meat, then wait for an eagle to bring it, 
with diamonds stuck on the bottom, to a nest in the cliffs. 
Shoo away the eagle and there were the diamonds. 

Then, as now, the earth contained the materials, like 
aluminum, that could have built Sindbad a dandy diamond 
digger. Had Scheherazade known what to do with alumi- 
num she could have beguiled the Sultan for ten thousand 
and one nights with yarns about men who fly higher than 
eagles... and not on-magic carpets. 

Yes, she was Phi Bete-stuff in imagination ... but flunked 
in engineering. Join the two and you get “Imagineering”, 
the key to technological progress. Alcoa invented the word 
to describe how we go about the job of making more and 
better things of aluminum cheaply. 

Today ... youth laments that there are no new lands to 
discover, no new frontiers to cross. And yet hardy pioneers 
are daily spanning new horizons in the twin fields of inven- 
tion and adaptation. Aluminum offers exciting new oppor- 
tunities to an imagineer...who seeks new industrial 
worlds to conquer. 


» ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1979 Gulf Suliding, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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economically. Four servings go into a 
container the size of a cigarette package. 


Dehydration reduces fruit or vegetable 


weight by 88 to 95 per cent. 
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Homes—in Blueprint 


On Oct. 30 Kenneth R. Wilkes, 35, 
only a few weeks out of the Army, was 
found dead in a dry river bed near Los 
Angeles. His wife told police he must 
have jumped from the bridge because 
they couldn’t find a place to live. 

Another Los Angeles- veteran, David 
Mizrahi, 23, who served eighteen months 
with the Marines in the South Pacific, 
pitched a pup tent in downtown Pershing 
Square, and moved in with his wife and 
baby. Police evicted them. Blair McPhail 
of the Spartan Aircraft Co., Tulsa, let 
them use his Los Angeles apartment, 
which had been reserved for business 


conferences, then sent them Spartan’s . 


$12,000 experimental, three-room trailer. 











Newsweek Diagram by James Cutter 
Dymaxion house, early version 


In Detroit, Army and Veterans Ad- = 


ministration hospitals, already crowded, 
were becoming more so. Patients ready 
to leave had no place to go. In Yonkers, 
N. Y., Frank Richardson, a Purple Heart 
veteran, had to break up housekeeping 
after being evicted in favor of a new 
owner. 

In Tuckahoe, N. Y., high-school girls 
noticed a mysterious aroma of breakfast 
in their home-economics department be- 
fore school time. Items of men’s clothing 
were unexplained. Further investigation 
revealed their superintendent, John C. 
Goff, former Navy lieutenant, and _ his 
wife were living there, after weeks of 
vain house-hunting. 

In New York City, Gimbels depart- 
ment store reported a customer had sold 
his home for an irresistible price, bought 
four prefabricated, one-room, 10- by 12- 
foot cabins at $209 each, and fitted them 
together into one bungalow. 

From New York to California the 
housing situation in most big cities was 
getting worse last week. The only vacan- 
cies were in houses for sale at fancy 
prices. John B. Blandford Jr.,. the Na- 
tional House Administrator, predicted 
that another 1,000,000 returning service- 
men, their wives, and youngsters would 
have to move in with other families. He 
said about 1,200,000 American families 
were already living “doubled up” at the 
last count on Sept. 30. 

Blandford offered no hope that the 
Federal government would step in. Hous- 
ing, he said, was primarily a community 
responsibility. He wrote the mayors of all 
cities of 25,000 and larger, urging the or- 
ganization of local emergency housing 
committees. Many such already were 
at work. 

Houses, Factory-Made: The ob- 
vious and typically American Solution 
would be mass production of dwellings, 
and quickly. Industry has long predicted 


it. The United States Steel Corp., through 
its Gunnison Homes (NEwsweEEk, Sept. 





Tnternational 


‘Frank Richardson and family on the sidewalks of Yonkers, N. Y. 


$3) is shooting for first place. Stran Steel, 
Detroit division of the Great Lakes Stee} 
Corp. and the penciea! builder of the 
Navy’s Quonset hut, has put a metal shed 


on the market. Later, it may turn out q - 


modified Quonset house. 

Homeola, the Willisway System prefab, 
has steel joists, window frames, and stairs 
in combination with plywood panels and 
rafters. Anchorage Homes, Inc., successor 


_to the Holt-Fairchild Co., is building a 


new plant at Westfield, Mass., to be in 
production next summer. Its capacity, on 
24-hour operation, is rated at 8,000 
houses a year. It is accepting $50 deposits 
on homes priced at $3,625 to $7,595, 
delivered and equipped with plumbing, 
refrigerator, and kitchen range. A base. 
ment would add about $350. Distribution 
is to be limited to a 250-mile radius. 

The Aluminum Co. of America, faced 
with a war-expanded capacity and peace- 
time loss of much of its aircraft market, 
is turning to construction materials in 
earnest. Already, it has roofing sheets on 
the market. Greatly expanded usefulness 
of aluminum for other exterior building 
use,may be in the making. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

a pilot plant at Litchfield Park, near 
Phoenix, Ariz., with capacity of 50 por- 
table houses daily, in the lowest price 
bracket. Although cost figures haven't 
been shaken down, the company is aim- 
ing at a delivered price of $2,000 for a 
two-bedroom dwelling. 

The House on a Pole: A radical ap- 
proach to the housing problem is being 
offered by Dymaxion Dwelling Machines, 
Inc., of Wichita, Kans. The Dymaxion is 
a round, domed, aluminum steel-re- 
inforced house hung two feet off the 
ground on a central mast which contains 
the latest in heating, lighting, and plumb- 
ing installations. A Plexiglas window strip 


runs all around the outside. The 36-foot. 


diameter yields about 1,000 square feet 
of floor space. The floors are plastic, curv- 
ing at the walls to prevent dust traps. 

Creator of the house and_ chairman 
and principal stockholder of the firm is 
R. Buckminster Fuller, designer of the 
three-wheeled prewar Dymaxion cat. 
Herman Wolf, 34-year-old labor publicist 
who was with the WLB during the war, 
is president. Harvey Brown, president of 
the AFL machinists union,. and James 
Dickerson of the CIO Steel Workers are 
on the Dymaxion board of directors. Co- 
operating in plans for mass production 1s 
Beech Aircraft, which: has built a proto- 
type, still veiled from public view until 


. interior arrangements are completed. 


Wolf says the airframe design of ce 
maxion makes it a natural for assembly 
lines no longer used for war planes. 


Significance-——- 


Generally speaking, new houses will 
not be available until well into next yeal, 
although emergency measures may bring 
local relief. 


Traditionally, ‘small builders put up 90 | 
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THE INSTANT his skis leave the jump, he’s on 


NO TURNING BACK 


or broker. He knows the many hazards to which 


raps. his own. He can’t turn back for a fresh start. you are exposed, and the right kinds of casualty 
a, You, also, can be in‘a situation where there’s _ insurance and surety coverages required to pro- 
f the no turning back, when you suffer a loss which _ tect your home, your possessions and your busi- 
licist was not—but could have been—covered by insur- _ness. 

iy ance. | : The best way to secure this competent counsel 
as Such a loss may come suddenly, unexpectedly, and friendly service is to call the Maryland rep- 
‘ in many ways. Through an automobile‘accident _ resentative in your community. He will take a 
ion is ...@ burglary or theft ...a damage suit...adis- personal interest in your insurance needs. 

tl honest employee. Because the Maryland representative knows his 
3 To guard against such losses, you need the  buséness, it’s good business for you to know him. 
embly competent counsel of a trained insurance agent Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 











=1 THE MARYLAND 


up 90 | All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers. 
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Aavertisement 


WALL STREET 


The New Air Age 


Led by hard-hitting management 
and manned by progressive, ambitious 
youth, the nation’s air transportation 
industry has come of age. It now 
looks forward to an era of industrial 
growth which may well be the most 
dramatic in history: A recent survey 
by banks and insurance companies 
predicts $750 million will be spent for 
capital equipment by the industry in 
the next 5 years. 1944 net worth: $165 
million. This prospect is not startling 
to the long air-minded American pub- 
lic, but few are fully aware of the many 
diverse factors underlying this potential 
growth. To bring these facts to light, 











Newest Merrill Lynch Study 
Sees an air industry boom 
the nationwide investment firm of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
has recently completed a searching 
study of this youngest of national 

giants, entitled “Airlines—1945.” 

Here will be found a detailed discus- 
sion of Government regulation and its 
effect on continued expansion of the in- 
dustry; the various threats of competi- 
tion from within and without; earnings 
and dividend prospects of 18 individual 
companies, separately considered. 

As with all M L, P, F & B studies, 
“Airlines—1945” is frank and un- 
biased—as accurate as careful field in- 
vestigation and painstaking research 
can make it. For example, the study 
contains a section giving both favor- 
able and unfavorable aspects of the 
industry as a whole. 

For those who own airline securi- 
ties or contemplate their purchase in 
the future, ‘Airlines—1945”* pro- 
vides basic facts so necessary in mak- 
ing wise investment decisions. Readers 
need only indicate their interest in 
this study to receive a copy. As with 
all M L, P, F & B booklets it will be 
sent without cost or obligation. 

* Just address Ugur. femuest Fal “Airlines—1945” 


to: rtment ** ynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane. 70 Pine Street, New York 5S, N, Y. 
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per cent of new home construction. Post- 
war costs, however, are so much higher 
that modern made-to-order housing has 
flown beyond the pocketbook range of 
the average buyer. The only way costs 
can be brought down is by mass pro- 
duction, which can make possible the 
use of new, lightweight materials, and 
the reduction of unit costs so that 
every home can be equipped with the 
most modern conveniences. 

While the primary building bottleneck 
remains a shortage of seasoned lumber, 
other important limitations are labor re- 
strictions and local building codes that 
have lagged far behind mass-production 
methods. 

The housing situation offers rich re- 
wards to anyone who can solve these 
problems and exploit the solution. 


Sa 


New Products 


Vacuum SuHiner—The Eureka Vacu- 
um Cleaner Co. is producing a complete 
“home-cleaning system,” with both tank- 
type and upright vacuum cleaners and 
with attachments for spraying and de- 
mothing as well as brushing and dusting. 
On the upright cleaner, the Disturbula- 
tor brush, which loosens imbedded dirt 
from rugs, can be replaced by a power- 
driven waxer and polisher for hardwood 
floors and linoleum. : 

‘PERFORATOR—When his contracts tor 
aircraft parts ended Richard I. Heller 
changed his Pasadena Die’ Casting Co. to 
Esquire Products. Its first venture is a 
pocket check protector combin:ng a per- 
forator with wallet and checkbook, to sell 
for $9.85. 

GunsicHt—The war nearly ran _ the 
Swain Nelson Co., a prosperous Glen- 
view, IIl.,.nursery, out of business. Then 
Hubert Nelson, great grandson of the 
founder, converted his greenhouses to 
factories. One of them was an optical 
plant to make airplane gunsights. Now 
Nelson is producing the Nydar, an opti- 
cal shotgun sight which projects an il- 
lusionary concentric ring and dot of light 
against the target. Price: $27.45. 

Vapocan—For home fast freezers the 
Container Corp. of America has developed 
a paperboard Vapocan, sealed by a snap- 
in metal cap. No folding or heat sealing 
is necessary, and the container can be 
opened and reclosed several times with- 
out damage to the seal. It comés in pints 
and quarts. 

AToM-AGE TROLLEY — Fluorescent 
lamps highlight a special streamlined 
Capital Transit Co. streetcar in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Other features are dehumidi- 
fied air, a pastel color scheme, and gaily 
striped window shades. 

Pepsi-Sopa—A new carbonated water, 
Evervess, purified by ultra-violet rays, 
represents more than two years of labora- 
tory research, according to the Pepsi- 
Cola Co. 

Pin Rosot—An automatic pin tter 
tor bowling alleys has been deveined 









Detached brush is a waxer . 





Pocket check protector 





Nydar shotgun sight 


by the American Machine & Foundry Co. 
The machine, to be built in Buffalo, will 
perform all the functions of a pin boy, 
clearing the dead pins after each roll 
setting them up again at the proper time. 
Spot Heat—The Infralectric heater, 
announced by the Radiant Heater Corp. 
of New York, has an aluminum grid 
in a sheet of textured glass, making the 


whole plate a heating element. The com 
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pany claims the plate will not break if 
water is splashed on it, nor scorch rugs 
if ove’ . 
r Am DirrusER—The Anemostat Corp. is 
adapting to peacetime uses its air distrib- 
uting unit that kept drafts out of war 
ts and bomber windows from frost- 
ing. Attached to any air-conditioning, 
ventilating, or air-heating system, it op- 
erates with no moving parts on a simple Q 
e principle. Layers of air currents 
Ee out from its concentric cones and 
suck in countercurrents. The Seaboard 
Railway, Pennsylvania dining cars, the 
Queen Mary, and Pan American's “Philip- 
pine Clipper” have Anemostats. Models 
are now in the works for truck cabs and 
buses; pleasure-car models will follow. 
Goop LisTENER—The Morecorder is a 
portable, 20-pound electronic dictating 
machine that turns itself on at the first 
= of human speech. The unbreak- 
plastic cylinder will take up to five 
and a half hours of recording, can be 
filed, or erased by friction heat and re- 
used indefinitely. Executives who like to 
think’ aloud as they pace and surgeons 
who want to dictate details of operations 
as they work are among the users ex- 
by the Morecorder Manufacturing 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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inflation? | Born of Our 
i ilaion? This was the evidence Wartime Experience 


@ Retail prices for essential consumers’ 
goods were up "1.9 per cent over Septem- 
ber 1944, according to the latest Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index. Since August 
1989 all items have gone up 30.7 per | 
cent, food 49.1 per cent, clothing 47.8 | 
cent, rent 3.8 per cent, and house 

furnish ings 45.9 per cent. — 
@Dun & Bradstreet’s wholesale food- 


With the nation engaged in all-out war, transportation became a factor 
of dominating importance. Every form of.shipping was summoned into 
action. Railway Express, equipped to deliver nation-wide service in . 
peacetime, was suddenly called upon to use its complete resources in 
equipment and organization to cope with the most pressing demands in 
history. During the first six months of 1945, the Government express 
traffic was 42 times heavier than for the entire year of 1939. 


price index was at the highest point 
since the week ended Oct. 14, 1920. 

€ The OPA promised a “fair” increase in 
existing rent ceilings for new buildings. 
Many builders said the suggested 25 per 
cent wouldh’t be enough; some estimates 
put construction costs 30-50 per cent over 
prewar levels. 

@December rye sold on the Chicago 
Board of Trade for $1.85%, a twenty-year 
and up 56% cents from August. 

Dow-Jones industrial-stocks av- 

ag closed at 191.87, pushing the 1937 
of 194.40; Dow-Jones rails broke 
their June high of 68.06 by .21 


Gun, Tank and Engine Parts, Serums and Drugs... Urgent and strategic ma- 
teriel had to move speedily and accurately, and in tremendous volume, 
At the same time the fast and uninterrupted flow of raw materials and fin- 
ished products to and from manufacturing plants was a wartime essential. 


Camp and Base Express Offices... The personal package traffic between 
homes and camps meant millions of shipments daily. Fully equipped 
Express offices handled this important feature of wartime service. 


“Blood Units... High speed handling and special refrigerator containers 
saved thousands of American wounded. Over 8 million pints of blood 
were shipped in this manner by Express. . 

Ration Books and Tokens... More than 212 million pounds of ration 
books, and ration tokens by the billions were delivered to their destina- 
tions through 23,000 Express offices. 

War Dogs for the K-9 Corps... The highly technical service of handling 
and shipping the nation’s war dogs was assigned solely to Railway Ex- 
press, and performed with signal success. 


points, and the utilities hit a fourteen- 
year peak at 38.43 on the New York 
Exchange. 


The above is a partial’summary of wartime Express service. Today, with 
the return of peace, we are adding to our facilities all of the lessons 
learned in‘that historic period. We appreciate your cooperation and 
(The OPA granted a 10 per cent in- tolerance during the wartime days. We promise, in the not too distant 
Crease in manufacturers’ prices on combed future, a service superior to any we have rendered during our long 
cotton fabrics. nation-wide record. ; y 
“ Simultaneously, the government’s 1945 
cotion-crop forecast of 9,368,000 bales, 
smallest since 1921 and second smallest 
Sete to ealiemmteea take. Gu Me, 

es to eighteen-year highs. ay 

March contracts, the prices topped 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
A-cents a pound. 
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Patapar 


Did you enjoy butter on your toast this 
morning? Chances are it came fresh to 
= home in the protecting folds of 

atapar* Vegetable Parchment. For 
years this unique paper has been the pro- 
tective wrapper for leading brands of 
butter, meats, fish, cheese, shortening, 
ice cream and many other delicate foods. 


High wet-strength 
...Fesists grease, too 


Patapar is the high wet-strength paper. 
When moist foods are wrapped in it, 
Patapar stays intact — gives real pro- 
tection. 

When, it comes in contact with fats, 
grease or oils, Patapar resists penetra- 
tion. Its outer surface remains clean — 
inviting. 

Patapar is sanitary, odorless, taste- 
less. It helps safeguard flavor. 


Helps win 
7 sales 


—=\, Patapar has a rich tex- 
ture. It suggests qual- 
ity. It attracts people. 
It helps win sales. 

When Patapar is printed the effect is 
vivid and colorful. We do the apg | in 
our own plants by letterpress or offset 
lithography. Expert. craftsmen handle 
every detailof printing Patapar wrappers 
—artwork, engravings, 
typesetting — everything. 

For the whole story 
about Patapar and its 
thousands of applications 
write on your business 
letterhead for the new 
booklet N. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bruant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Weadquarters for Vere'ahie Parchment since (885 
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You vs. ‘Labor’ 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Walter Reuther, the noisy labor- 
union spokesman in the General Mo- 
tors wage dispute, really must think 
that the American public is just a 
bunch of unmitigated suckers. Just lis- 
ten to this: 

Last week General Motors offered 
to increase the wages of its workers 
in all job classifications by 


whether General Motors can or can- 
not afford to give an increase without 
a rise of automobile prices. And we are 
not going to try to make up our mind 
on any of these questions on the basis 
of any statistics or statements put out 
by either Mr. Reuther or General Mo- 
tors, and certainly we are not going to 
base a decision upon such 





an amount sufficient to meet 
the rise in the cost of living 
since January 1941. This is 
the amount which President 
Truman said in his wage- 
price speech of two weeks 
ago that the OPA is author- 
ized to take into considera- 
tion in fixing ceiling prices. 
In the case of General Mo- 
tors this would mean, it is 
estimated, an over-all rise in 
total wage payments of between 8 and 
10 per cent. 

Mr. Reuther immediately turned 
down this offer with his customary 


headline blast at the company and’ 


what he claims are its anti-social poli- 
cies—which apparently is his concep- 
tion of the proper way to carry on col- 
lective bargaining, and which for the 
moment doesn’t interest us one way 
or the other. But then Mr. Reuther 
went ahead to say that never will 
labor enter into a conspiracy with 
management which will make con- 
sumers pay more for what they buy. 
And that is something which does con- 
cern us—all of us. It concerns us be- 


‘ cause, while that obviously is a most 


laudable policy and one which it is to 
be hoped labor will always support, 
this statement by Mr. Reuther is some- 
thing less than half the truth insofar 
as the present case is concerned. 


Mr. Reuther maintains, you will 
recall, that General Motors is able to 
raise wages by 30 per cent without 
lifting automobile prices above the 
1942 level. In fact he says it can do 
this and still make more profits than 
it did in the prewar years. General 
Motors; in turn, maintains that this is 
just so much eyewash—that it is in no 
position at all to increase wages unless 
prices go up. 

Now those of us on the outside 
don’t have, and can’t possibly get, the 
necessary information for a sound de- 


cision on which of these claims is true, 


and this column doesn’t even have an 
opinion on whether the wages of those 
in the automobile industry should be 
increased, and if so, by how much, or 





statistical balderdash as re- 
cently has been coming out 
of Washington. 

But this much we do 
know: To the extent that 
there is any leeway out of 
which General Motors might 
increase wages, so there is 
just that much leeway out 
of which the prices of auto- 
mobiles could be reduced. 
If there is $1,000,000, or 
$10,000,000, or $50,000,000, whicli 
General Motors could use to pay high- 
er wages during the next year, that 
$1,000,000, or $10,000,000, or $50,- 
000,000, will be the result of chargin 
the public higher prices than woul 

necessary if present wage scales 
are maintained.. (The hourly average. 
wage scale in the industry is now some 
36 per cent above 1989.) — 


And we also know this: If there 
is such a leeway and it is used to pay 
higher wages, it will mean that it is 
only General Motors workers, rather 
than the public at large, which will get 
the benefit. 

Now if it was only in the General 
Motors dispute that we find such an 
issue there would be no particular rea- 
son for devoting much attention to it, 
because in that instance it would not 
make a great deal of difference what 
happens. That, however, is not the 
case. The General Motors dispute, and 
the arguments being used in connec- 
tion with it, are of a pattern with 
what is happening from one end of 
the United States to the other. And 
the decision in General Motors will 
have a profound effect upon what 
happens elsewhere. 

As stated above, we have no opinion 
on whether automobile wages should 
be increased, and no one can take ex- 
ception to Mr. Reuther’s effort to try 
to get a raise for his men. But let's not 
have any more of this nonsense about 
Mr. Reuther’s trying to protect the 
public interest. His campaign is b: 
on straight, unadulterated selfishness 
—and what he wins, we, the public, 
will pay in the form of higher prices. 
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Fibre drums for powdered eggs.....And cans that do not break 


ALL ARE MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Take another look at the Triple-C on the 
can at the right. Of course, most Conti- 
nental products have been going to our 
fighting men and Allies. 

But soon you'll be seeing a lot of this 
Continental trademark—on paper cups 
and containers, on plastic products, 
crown caps, pails and fibre drums, as 
well as cans. 

And wherever you see it, you can be 
sure that the Triple-C stands for quality. 
So keep your eye peeled for the Conti- 
nental trademark—you’ll be finding it 
on more and more products for indus- 
try and your home. 

* %& SALVAGEEVERY TINCAN * * 








Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums e Paper Containers « Paper Cups 
Plastic Products e Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts e Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio e Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. e Boothby Fibre Can Division,” 
Roxbury, Mass. « Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J.—Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, - 
Montreal, Canada e Continenta: Can Corpora- 


. tion, Havana, Cuba. 





KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over CBS coast-to-coast network. 
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New Holiday for Housewives 


“MOVING DAY’ is no longer the wearisome week 
it was. Today, moving across the street or across 
the nation is as simple as giving your old and 
new address over the telephone to a modern mov- 
ing and storage company. Every 

detail may be left to professional 

experts and your most precious pos- 

sessions will move in perfect safety 

- .. in the hands of bonded carriers 

and be there when you arrive. 


One of the first White Trucks was 


the first motorized moving van and during all the 
years since, White has pioneered advances which 
have gone a long way to make possible the perfected 
transportation service provided by the modern 
moving and storage industry. Today, 
White Super Power trucks enjoy 


marked preference among leaders 
in the field. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Factory at Montreal 


FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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Associated Press 
Kennedy and daughter, reunited 


Hofthecoming: In New York, Joserx P. 
KenneEDY, former Ambassador to Britain, 
went down to meet the Queen Mary and 
hissdaughter, KATHLEEN Lapy HartINc- 
ten. Lady Hartington, who has been 
working with the American Red Cross in 
England, was married to the Marquess 
of Hartington in 1944. Four months later 
he was killed in action. 


Born: A boy, James, to Co. JAMES 
ROOSEVELT, eldest son of the late Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. RoosEvELT; in Los An- 

les, Nov. 9. The child was the couple’s 
frst. The former Romelle Schneider was 
Colonel Roosevelt’s nurse at the Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minn., in 1938. 
He has two daughters, aged 9 and 13, 
by Betsey Cushing Roosevelt, who di- 
vorced him in 1940. 


’ A boy, to Davip NIVEN, movie actor, . 


and Mrs. Niven, a former Waaf; in Lon- 


don. The Nivens have another son, 
David Jr. 


Unsettled Times: There were nearly half 
as many divorces as marriages in the first 
ten months of this year, according to a 
United Press survey in 30 major cities. 
Reno recorded 6,301 divorces, while Chi- 
cago had 16,000 and Detroit 13,000. 


Wolf in Kid’s Clothing: From Long 
Beach, Calif.. ExitswortH (Sonny) 


WisEcaRvER, 16, who eloped last year 


with a 2l-year-old mother, disappeared 
with a woman again. This time it was Mrs. 
Eleanor Deveny, 25, wife of a soldier now 
in Japan and mother of two boys. Wise- 
carvers honeymoon last year was inter- 
rupted when his mother had the | pair 
arrested and the marriage annulled. 


Al?s Quiet: In Prague, SEN. CLAUDE 


PeppeER of Florida told a press conference 


that he believed war between’ Russia 
and thé United States was “as remote as 
war between my wife and me.” 


At the Old Stand: Lt. Rosert Tay.or, 


movie actor and husband of the actress 


Barbara Stanwyck, and Lr. Bos Crossy, 
orchestra leader and brother of Bing 
Crosby, were both out of uniform. Tay- 
lor, who served 27 months in the Navy 
as a flight instructor and director of 
training films, plans to go back to the 
movies after a vacation. “It’s good to be 
home,” he said, “but it’s rather tough 
to leave the gang you've been with so 
long.” Crosby was overseas with the Ma- 
rines for fourteen months, organizing 
entertainment in the Pacific. He plans to 
get another band together. 


Battle of the Bodice: After four years, 
publicity-wise .Howarp Hucues, the 
movie producer, finally defeated the cen- 
sors in the fight over his $2,000,000 pic- 
ture, “The Outlaw.” Hughes convinced 








Associated Press 
The Bergens, married all along 


Married: Epcar BERGEN, 42, ventrilo- 
quist, and FRANCES WESTERMAN, 22, a 
former model; in Mexico. Bergen ad- 
mitted to friends that they had been mar- 
ried since last June. It was the first mar- 
riage for each. 


Died: Gus Epwarps, 66, song writer, 
actor, producer, and star maker; ‘in Los 
Angeles, Nov. 7. Edwards, who was Ger- 
man-born, began his career as a vaude- 
ville comic at 15. Graduating to talent 
agent, he specialized in child acts, be- 
coming famous and beloved for his “Give 
the kid a break.” Eddie Cantor, George 
Jessel, Ray Bolger, Groucho Marx, and 
Lila Lee were only a few of his discoveries. 
“Pull in your kids, here comes Gus Ed- 
wards” became a Broadway joke. Amon 
the popular tunes he wrote were “Schoo 
Days,” “By the Light of the Silve 
Moon,” and “In My Merry Oldsmobile. 

SEN. JoHN THomas, 71, of Idaho,:suc- 
cessor to the late Sen. William E. Borah; 
in Washington, Nov. 10. An anti-New 
Deal isolationist, Thomas was a leading 
Republican in his state. 

JEROME KErn, 60, composer; in New 
York, Nov. 11 (see page 84). 

FIELD MARSHAL AUGUST VON MACK- 





I the New York, where grounds are limited to ENSEN, 95, one of the leading German 
ch adultery, listed only 1,900 divorce suits. generals of the last war; near Celle, Ger- 
vhic q many, io 8. As commander of the 
ecte Jersey Justice: In Trenton, N.J., the Eleventh Army in pm 
ydern plea of Joun R. Lonco, 31, long 1915, he drove the, 
: a political foe of Mayor Frank Hague Russians from Po- 
oday; of Jersey City, was sed by the State ; land and overran 
enjoy Court of Pardons. Longo was accused of Dy * iP Serbia and Rv- 
aders altering his voting record to get a job mania. A_ white- 
aces under Gov. Charles Edison, anti-Hague Jane Russell, no longer censored mustached and ar- 
t (Newsweek, April 16). He rogant old marshal 
sid he would continue his fight against them that the star, JANE RussELL, actually - in the true Prussian 
ANY prison sentence of eighteen months exposed no more of her upper section in _ tradition, Macken- 
to three years, probably appealing to the the film than other movie glamour girls sen was occasion- 
LIMITED Supreme Court. Former Governor Edison do; there was just more of Jane. The ally used by Hitler 


commented: “Another indelible blot has 


been put on the record of Jersey justice.” 


gated version of “The 


original, - 
Outlaw” will released Feb. 1. 





as a show piece at 


public gatherings. Mackensen 
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Prokofieff’s Voice Is Cosmopolitan; 
His Theme Is the Spirit of Russia 


In his Moscow apartment last week, 
Serge Prokofieff fidgeted restlessly. His 
latest composition, “Ode on the End of 
the War,” had been finished only the 
week before, too late for adequate re- 
hearsals—and, so, too late for its sched- 
uled performance at the Bolshoi. Theater 
on the eve of the “October Holidays” 
(see page 44). Prokofieff had reason to 
be fretful. Last winter he slipped in the- 
street and suffered a concussion. Because 
of recurring headaches and high blood 
pressure, his doctors ordered him to bed 
and limited him to one hour a day of 
musical composition. Hence his delay in 
finishing the “Ode” and hence its post- 
ponement. 

However,, had it been possible, Pro- 
kofieff could have been gratified in Bos- 
ton last week instead of fretful in Mos- 
cow. For in Boston, Serge Koussevitzky 
and the Boston Symphony presented the 
Western Hemisphere premiére of Pro- 


. kofieff’s Fifth Syeapheny, a work which . 


was given its worl 
last January. 

The Fifth is the first purely symphonic 
work Prokofieff has written since the Bos- 
ton Symphony commissioned his. Fourth 
to celebrate the orchestra’s 50th anni- 


premiére to Moscow 


* versary in 1930. Prokofieff could ask for 


no better interpreter than Koussevitzky. 
The Russian-American conductor _ has 
sponsored him ever since Prokofieff’s 
modernism scandalized pre-revolutionary 
St. Petersburg 35 years ago. Later “Kous- 
sie” hel introduce him to the Paris of 
the ‘early °20s,-and he has performed 
twenty of Prokofieff’s works in Boston. 

And “Koussie” could feel an additional 
satisfaction in the new Fifth. Hearing 
some time ago that score sheets were 
scarce in Russia, he had thousands of 
them sent over. When Prokofieff’s new 
symphony arrived, it was scored on paper 
Koussevitzky had sent. 

Although Prokofieff’s Fourth Symphony 
fell on Boston with a dull thud, the Fifth 
made an instant impression—and few 
audiences are less easily impressed than 
are the ladies of Boston when they as- 
semble for the Friday-afternoon meetings 
with their Muse. Whoever listens to this 

phony—and Koussevitzky has sched- 
led seven additional performances of it 
outside Boston—will want to hear it again. 
The witty inventions associated with 
Prokofieff’s familiar Classical Symphony 
are there in brilliant abundance, but 
present also is an emotional tension far 
from the jests of his concertos, 

the fantasy of “Peter and the Wolf,” or 
the theatrical effectiveness of film scores 
like “Alexander Nevsky.” The Fifth was 
written during the war, in the summer 


of 1944, and it shows it. 


“I strove to write music which was 
supremely human,” Prokofieff wrote. “It 


is a symphony about the spirit of man.” 
One cannot miss, however, that this is a 
very Russian man. But, where Dmitri 
Shostakovich would have made him a 
common man, Prokofieff has made him 

Citizen at Large: This difference in 
viewpoint could easily symbolize the dif- 
ferences between Russia’s two greatest 
present-day composers. As a willing prod- 
uct of the revolution, Shostakovich  be- 
came, during the war years, the Voice 
of Soviet Russia. He wrote music that 
was keyed to the times—overwritten and 
excessively sentimental, but nonethe- 
less full of an emotional impact not to 
be denied. The U.S.S.R. may live to 
rue a Molotoff; it could not miss with 
a Shostakovich. 
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respected an influence in international 
music society as ever. 

This man who so successfully bridged 
the: gap between effete Paris and revoly. 
tionary Russia is, in appearance and emo. 
tion, Russian to the core. His extraordi. 
narily large bald head, protruding lips 
long thin neck, and long, long arms make 
him a natural for caricaturists. Of his 
background, he once wrote: “I was bom 
in the village of Sontzovka, in the Ekaiter. 
inoslav government, which is now in the 
Dniepropetrov district, at 5 o'clock in the 
afternoon, on April 11, 1891, according 
to the old style, which corresponds to 
April 23, new style. My father was direc. 
tor of the estate of the Sontzovs .. . My 
mother pla the piano rather well, 
chiefly Beethoven and Chopin, and this 
gave me a taste for serious music from 
my youngest years.” 

When Prokofieff saw that the revolv- 
tion was there to stay, he left Russia in 
1918—by the simple expedient of apply. 
ing for a passport and getting it. He did 
not return until a brief visit in 1927 con- 
vinced him that he was not consiatred 
as a suspicious émigré but as an honored 
and respected Soviet citizen at large. In 


Sovfote 


Prokofieff calls on his musical brain cells for extracurricular effort 


Prokofieff, however, speaks with a dif- 
ferent voice. His meaning is internation- 
al. Prokofieff was a vital force in modern 
music-twenty years ago. Unlike the men 
"Tee Soak atk eee te 
—Igor Stravinsky, Arnold Schéenberg, 
late Béla Barték;- Paul Hindemith, and 
Darius Milhaud—he did not feel com- 
pelled to leave his first environment and 
emigrate to the United States when to- 
talitarianism overwhelmed the old world. 


1934, he decided to back home for 
good, although he did tour the United 
States again in 1987 and 1938—retuming 
to Russia with such capitalistic luxuries 
as a Ford car and a nine-tube radio. 
Srg Prkfff at Play: Since his retum 
to satan Prokofieff pee boos eX- 
tremely prolific—especially in the 
of film and theatrical music. His five 
act ballet “Cinderella” is planned fo 
a pease Oc 5 a eae: and, © 
though his score for an a based oa 
bar Sty ilps wl oe ae 
publicly a times, world sti 
and wonders how such a monumental 
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26 great cities...minutes apart...on NORTHWEST PASSAGE! 


. They’re as far apart in distance as 
the two oceans...as close together 
in time as swift air transportation 
can bring them. 

Northwest Airlines links these 
great cities across the top of 
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the country, clipping precious 
minutes from travel between 
New York-Detroit and Seattle- 
Portland. Make your reservations 
early for air travel along North- 
west Passage. 
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» | DOUBLE-DUTY NOSE DROPS 
"| Wow Helping Millions! 





A bottle of Vicks Va-tro-nol is mighty 
handy to have around the house when 
you catch a head cold because it is a 
double-duty nose drops that works 
fast right where trouble zs... 

i ali sneezy, sniffly, 
Quickly Relieves soc=-7. snitty, 
of head colds. Makes breathing easier. 


Helps Prevent ™*2y colds from 


developing if used 
at the first warning sniffle or sneeze. 
This Double-Duty Nose Drops should 
save you much misery. Works fine! 


You'll like it! Fol- 
VICK low directions in 
VA'TRO-NOL 


the package. 








COUGHING COLDS Fs'c, Score 


phlegm, ease muscular soreness and tight 
ness with Vicks VapoRub. Its famous 


ultice-vapor action 
i relief Ss. 
ag woo, Set VICKS 


come 
and invites restful sleep. 





hot or cold water. Be- 
cause it’s your stomack— 
not your head—that took 
the beating—and Angos- 
tura’s been famous as a 
“stomachic” for a century 
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undertaking could possibly be staged. 

Though. Prokofieff’s style has remained 
as unique as ever, his canvas is much 
broader and: his pen sweeter. Anyone 
who now charges that the big Rus- 
sian writes brilliant music for merely 
brilliance’s sake picks a fight—and Serge 
Sergeivich was never one to spare his 
tongue in sarcasm. 

Prokofieff the man is also practical and 
hard to best in a bargain, especially when 
it comes to exploiting himself. He is 
meticulously neat, painfully punctual, 
and has a method for everything. When 
he lived in Paris, he and eleven friends 
would play bridge from $8 p.m. until 
2 a:m. in his crowded and smoky apart- 


ment near Les Invalides. For these ses-. 


sions, he even devised a graph to show 
the relative position of each player at 
every phase of the game. When he writes 
post cards, he usually saves space by 
omitting all vowels. Friends, therefore, 
hear from him as Srg Prkfff. 

Prokofieff has two sons, neither of 
whom is especially interested in music. 
One of them, however, inherits his fa- 
ther’s great passion for chess—a passion 
which might have brought: Prokofieff 
fame in Russia if he had not concentrated 
on music instead. In 1940 the composer 
commented: “In general, work goes very 
well these days—if it weren't a chess. 
But I must forget chess for a while. Music 
comes first and it is not easy to combine 
the two. I am convinced that the same 
brain cells work while playing chess as 
while composing.” 

Which is robably why Prokofieff is 
extra fretful these days in Moscow. Not 
only does poor health limit this +Aard- 
working, prolific composer to one hour of 
composition a day. Chess has been barred 
altogether. : 


Pn 


Jerome Kern, Song Maker 


It was just last week, on Nov. 5, that 
a New York patrolman, Joseph Cribben, 
saw a shortish, slight man stagger and 
fall on a Park Avenue sidewalk. He didn’t 
look like anybody famous—more like a 
teacher or a good-natured doctor. But 
the cards in his pocket showed that he 
was Jerome Kern. On Nov. 11, just six 
days later, the man who wrote many of 
America’s best-loved songs died of cere- 
bral thrombosis. 

Had Kern lived to celebrate his 61st 
birthday next Jan. 27, he would have also 
lived to. see his immortal “Showboat” 
done again, for a revival is planned for 
the first of next year. But at least he had 
been honored in his own time. His 40th 
anniversary as a composer was celebrated 
from coast to coast last winter (NEws- 
wEEK, Feb. 5). Nobody who loves to 
sing or whistle such songs as “Who” or 
“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” will-ever for- 
get the abundant genius that was Kern's. 
Like “OP Man River,” the music of_his 
more than 100 musical comedy and film 
scores will just keep rollin’ along. 


NEwswex : 
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Tracy: Thinker in dungarees 


- Path to Confusion 


Robert E. Sherwood’s new play, “The 
Rugged Path,” his first since 1940, has 
much to recommend it to the theater- 
goer. But the elaborate Playwrights’ Co. 
production has its surest bid for attention 
in the fact that it has Spencer Tracy in 
his first stage appearance after fifteen 
years in Hollywood. 

As in “Abe Lincoln in Illinois” Sher- 
wood once again focuses the footlights on 
a soapbox. This time, however, his elo- 
quence and good intentions are almost 
canceled by his static dramaturgy. The 
hero is Morey Vinion (Tracy), editor of 
a powe and profitable newspaper, 
who horrifies the business department by 
approving an editorial recommendi 
Lend-Lease to the embattled Russians. 
The editorial writer is fired and joins the 
Marines. The middle-aged Vinion, 
stead of staying where he could do the 
most good, backs away from an editorial 
policy he had long considered “superi- 
cially liberal and fundamentally reac 
tionary,” and enlists in the Navy. 

This first act, while mostly talk, is the 
more interesting of the two, although 
the second, which opens with Vinion 4 
ship’s cook aboard destroyer Town- 
send, Director Garson Kanin stages @ 
exciting account of the engagement # 
sends the ship to the bottom. Vinics, 
the sole survivor of the destroyer’s crew, 
joins forces with an American 
and his little army of Filipino guerrillss 
and dies a hero in a minor cam 


against the Japs. 


Tracy is ideally cast as the informed | 
but easygoing. American who learns the 
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hard way that men of good will cannot 
afford to avoid the responsibility of lead- 
ership. Unfortunately, in pointing up the 
average American’s hesitant and confused 

roach to Wendell L. Willkie’s concept 
a “One World,” Sherwood has contrived 
9 drama that is equally 


Bo 


Daughter's Night Out : 
“The Rich Full Life” isn’t quite what 
the doctor ordered for a perniciously 
anemic theater season, but it will do 
nicely as a tonic. for the time being. 
Vifia Delmar’s story of a mother and 
her teen-age daughter is an interesting 
one-act play padded out to three acts 
and a cloudy climax. Gilbert Miller, the 
producer-director, has assembled a first- 
fate cast. The domestic touches are cred- 
ible, amusing, and often touching. And 
Judith Evelyn’s impersonation of a house- 
wife with a theory. adds a realistic touch 
to a sentimental drama. 
The theorist is Lou Fenwick, wife of a 
pad shop-talking merchant (Frederic 
ezere) and er of a pretty but 
sickly daughter (Viepinia Weidler). Lou’s 
théory, in brief, is that cooking, ironing, 
and washing are easier to take if you are 
bolstered by memories of g times 
past—your first prom perhaps. So when 
her daughter Cynthia is invited to a 
dance by a high-school hero, Lou weighs 
the values of physiological and psycho- 
logical well-being and chances her daugh- 
ters health against a night to remember. 
Up to this point “The Rich Full Life” 


is wholly believable and engaging. But ~ 


Cynthia's night out develops into pneu- 
monia and Lou Fenwick is ringed aro 
with accusing relatives. Such is the 
persuasion of Miss Evelyn’s performance 
that the audience is always on her side, 
even when + final a Sampras card 
trumps up a ha endi t isn’t in 
the medical books. 


Other Openings 
Robert Turmey’s “The Secret Room” 
with delusions of 


employers with case history. Before 
€ goes completely mad, the refugee 
fajles the two little irls of the house- 
to her side, smothers their 
mother (Frances Dee) with a pillow, and 

a gets away with a mass kidna 
ka hard to take this one seri : 
e have been worse musicals than 
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AND MACHINE TOOLS 
SPEED UP PRODUCTION 


Your car—your food mixer—your vacuum cleaner—all are 
duplicates of thousands of other similar products. 


This production process starts with the machine-tool 
maker. His highly specialized skill develops the tools cap- 
able of forming part after part of identical dimensions, 


Not only the machines that make the tools but the ma- 
chines these tools make are more accurate—more lasting— 
more serviceable when equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearings. 


In industry, agriculture and transportation actually mil-. 


lions of rollers roll in the Hyatt Roller Bearings that are 
minimizing friction—keeping shafts aligned and gears, 
shafts and wheels turning smoothly. Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
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HOLLYWOOD ROGUE 


SPORTSWEAR 
1041 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


$5.00 te $12.50 
THE B. V. D. CORPORATION 
Empire State Building, New York 1, N.Y. 


$2.50 te $4.50 
*Shirt patented, name both are 


property of Hollywood Rogue Sportswear 
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Epilogue to the Famine 


by JOHN LARDNER 


I is a little pain- 
ful this year to 
contemplate the 
ballot submitted 
to members of the 
Baseball Writers 
Association by 
Mr. J. G. Taylor 
Spink of St. 
Louis, who runs 
The Sporting 
News of that city 
and has the add- 
ed distinction of being the strongest 
right-handed singles telegram sender 
since the late Florenz Ziegfeld. I don’t 
mean there is anything unsightly or 
unsanitary about Mr. Spink’s ballot. 
It is courteously worded and neatly 
typed. The voter’s anguish lies in the 
need to fill it out—with a list of names 
which is worthy neither of the Spink 
tradition nor of baseball. 

What the stately St. Louis poller 
wants—what he wants every year at 
this time—is our recommendations for 
an all-star major-league team. Every 
baseball student in the country sus- 
a throughout 1945, and most 

eenly during the World Series, that 


the quality of big-league play had_ 


sunk gently to a new low, but it is not 
until you sit down and try to give Mr. 
Spink the best players in each position 
for the season that you appreciate 
fully how thin the vein ran. 

You are asked to name _ three 
pitchers and one man at each of the 
other positions. I am doing so, because 
it would be churlish to leave Mr. 
Spink unanswered and might drive 
him to a volley of telegrams that could 
endanger his blood pressure. But the 
list that emerges does not represent a 
team, frankly, that I would care to 
have. doing business for me on the 
ball field. 

At the risk of causing a certain 
amount of spinning in the grave of 
Gen. Abner Doubleday, alleged father 
of baseball, I will submit the follow- 
ing’ delegation: left field—Greenberg, 
Detroit; center field—Case, Washing- 
ton; right field—Holmes, Boston; first 
base—Cavarretta, Chicago; second 
base—Stirnweiss, New York; third base 
—Kurowski, St. Louis; shortstop—Mari- 
on, St. Louis; catcher—Tresh, Chicago; 
pitcher—Newhouser, Detroit; pitcher 
—Ferriss, Boston; pitcher—Passeau, 
Chicago. 

I am straining a tendon here and 
there to help this team. Henry Green- 
berg did not play quite half the season 


and therefore may not be considered 
eligible by some of the electorate, but 
I figure I have to have him—either 
him or Buddy Lewis, also a delayed 
starter. It is a little late in the day to 
be putting Bob Johnson, the only 
other left fielder you can mention with 
a straight face, on all-star teams. As 
between Greenberg and Lewis, the 
run is close, but the ball-that goes out 
of the park is a pretty important 
factor, and when Greenberg won the 
pennant for Detroit with such, an item, 
he got elected. 

Mr. George Washington Case is not 
a natural center fielder, but he is fast 
enough to do in a pinch and has a 
certain amount of offensive merit. 
Cavarretta and Stimweiss were stand- 
outs; in fact, it is possible to imagine 
putting Stirnweiss on an all-star team 
in any year, so skillful and valuablé 
has this young reformed football play- 
er become. Marion seems to su | out 


_too, because of his fielding genius, but 


it is a curious fact that the abundance 
of good shortstops in the last ten years 
has carried into the war years to some 
extent. A case could be made for Lou 


Snuffy Stirnweiss of the Yankees 


Boudreau, for instance, as Marion's 
equal in all-around playing value. 
After Newhouser and _ Ferriss, 
among the pitchers, you might name 
Charley Barrett of the Cardinals, or 
either one of two teammates of my 
own designee, Mr. Passeau, i.e., Hank | 
Borowy or Hank Wyse. I am taking 
Passeau because he has seemed to me 
for some years to have more than 
ordinary pitcher’s share of courage, it- 
telligence, and stuff on the b and | 
because he made a remarkably clea 
and consistent record with the } 
this year. Other things being more & 
less equal, as they are, it may as wel’ 
be Passeau as the one with less time | 
left in baseball than the others. ; 
Yes, it was a lean year, but we got 


{ 





through it, and better times are ahead. 
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Bal carrier: Wedemeyer rips off a gain 
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SPORTS 
Call From Honolulu 


The Rose Bowl committee last week 
considered seven possible teams for in- 
vitation to the New Year’s Day classic: 
Army, Alabama, Notre Dame, Columbia, 
Holy Cross, Mississippi State, and Texas. 
On the basis of last week end’s results, 
they will meet this week to revise the list 
and send feelers to the select. 

Whatever Eastern opponent is chosen, 
one thing is sure. The defender of the 
Bowl—champion of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ial not be the best team on the 
West Coast. St. Mary’s College, not a 
conference member, holds that honor. 

The Galloping Gaels of St. Mary’s have 
played and won seven games, including 





two decisive victories over Pacific Coast - 


Conference members—20-13 over Cali- 
fornia, and 26-0 over Southern California. 
Featuring an aerial circus and dramatic 
end sweeps, the Gaels also have been the 
biggest drawing card for many years on 
thé coast. Against California, they at- 
tracted 80,000, against Nevada, 60,000, 
and against Southern California, 88,000. 

‘The Hurricane: St. Mary’s College, 
founded in 1868, is owned by the Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools. Its enroll- 
ment, not counting the Navy Pre-Flight 
School which occupies part of the col- 
lege's Moraga Valley buildings, consists 
of only 160 men. Before the war, enroll- 
ment averaged 600 students who gradu- 
ated into law, medicine, and education 
in that order. ; 

The school took up football during the 
1890s, but soon dropped it for rugby un- 
: 7: ealiecad again at —, = 

ary’s gallo to-gridiron fame. Under 
Coach Slip Madigan, its teams, from 
1924 to 1932, tore up the coastline with 
wild abandon. Three years ago Madigan, 
an ex-Notre Dame player, was replaced 
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KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANTS 





Kohler Electric Plans Model 

1421 1500 watts, 115 volt AC. 

Fully automatic. Also avail - 
. able for DC. 








When a storm or other disaster causes 
power line failure, Kohler Electric _ 
Plants restore current automatically 

within seconds. They:are an essential 
safeguard for hospitals, schools, stores, 
banks, theatres, factories, hatcheries, 
radio stations, homes, police and fire 
departments, airports and public uti- 
ities. Kohler Plants have,a notable rec. , 
ord for emergency service of every kind, ! 


EMERGENCY: 


The rugged reliability of Kohler Elec 
tric Plants makes them ideal equip- ~ 
ment for night-lighting oil well oper- 
ations and construction jobs of all- 2 
kinds. They also supply power for elec 
tro magnets, tools, pumps, compressors, 
and sound amplifiers. They are a de- 
pendable source of regular light and 
power for lumbercamps, mines, mills and 
other enterprises at remote locations. 


INDUSTRY: 









For summer homes, farms, ranches, 
cabins or lodges, Kohler Electric Plants 
provide a wealth of convenience—fur- 
nishing power for indoor and outdoor 
lighting, water pumping, refrigeration, 
radio, small tools, electric fans, and ap- 
pliances for kitchen, household or laun- 
dry.. Kohler Plants are economical to 
operate, require little attention and 
give years of trouble-free service. 


a 


Kohler Electric Plants are available in a wide range 


Buy and 
of models and sizes from 800 watts to 10 kilowatts. Keep U. $. 
Write for full information. Kohler Co., Dept. N-11, Victory Bonds. 





Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873, 


KOHLER or KOHLER | ; 


ELECTRIC PLANTS + PLANNED PLUMBING AND HEATING . 
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by a fellow alumnus, Jimmy Phelan, who 
had coached at Missouri, Purdue, and 
, Washington. 
rs Away With pigskin material at a wartime 
low, Coach Phelan came up in 1948 with 
. , a pre-draft-age team that beat all other 
teams of equal youth and inexperience, 
More important, he found a freshman 
back—a passer, blocker, kicker, tackler 
who was “champion” of all the backs he 
had coached. The frosh was Herman 
Wedemeyer, a bronze-skinned Hawaiian, 

Wedemeyer—no relation to the general 
—went to war in 1944 (first in the mer. 
chant marine, then in the Navy, then in 
the merchant marine again). Thereafter 
the Gaels slid to a standstill. Thev didn’t 
win a game during the 1944 season. Last 
August, Wedemeyer came back as a 
sophomore. This season, the Gaels are 
unbeaten. 

Wedemeyer is typical—as well as the 
star—of the light, fast St. Marvy’s team 
which averages 193 pounds in the line 
and 167 in the backfield. He is 5 feet 10, 
weighs 173, and is shifty as well as fast, 
Out of the Notre Dame formation i 
Phelan modifies with two flankers—ca 
Phelan’s Phlanker Phormation—the Hono- 
lulu Hurricane has run off an aver, 
of 4.6 yards per carry and an average of 
a touchdown a game. 

An unassuming 21-vear-old, Wede- 
meyer was born in Honolulu of a German 
father and Hawaiian mother. He starred 
in basketball, baseball, and vn 


aaa ae 


on the islands. He hopes to be a 
after his arts and letters course at St 
Mary’s. 


PP 


Florida’s tropical beaches . . . the 0G | 

warmth of the Carolina shores... The Football Parade 

Sea Island and picturesque The Army caissons rolled into Yankee 
Charleston and Savannah...all the 4 : Stadium, New York, last Saturday—and 
Southern vacation lands are but ; over the limp bodies of “wa outclassed 
bievase avrey ‘oy Dislnalinen. :Bor Notre Dame team. Again the chief scor- 
ers were Felix (Doc) Blanchard, ‘full 
‘ ‘ back, who bucked through for two touch- 
ee fun the moment your trip downs, and Glenn Davis, halfback, who 
begins, fly South this winter over . swept around end for three more. Two 
Delta's new Chicago-Miami route. . wt other Cadets—Shorty McWilliams and 
Clyde Grimenstein—contributed a touch- 
down each. Dick Walterhouse kicked six 
of the seven conversions. The Irish only 
managed to escape alive. The count: 
Army 48, Notre Dame 0. 

C The frustrated energies of Navy popped 
through the scoring bottleneck with a 
satisfying 33-7 victory over Michigan. 
@ Columbia was toppled by Penn from 
the ranks of the unbeaten. Bob Evans of 
the Quakers engineered five touchdowns 
against the Lions on four aerials and & 
reverse for a final score of 32-7. 
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Ephedrine Finish 

The Maine Chance thoroughbreds won 
53 races in 1945 and collected a 
of purses amounting to $512,555. The 
mistress of Maine Chance—Mrs. 


beth N. Grahayn (Elizabeth Arden @ 
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— 
cosmetics) was racing’s leading money- 
winning Owner. 

mgs scandal hit the stable. Its 
trainer, Silent Tom Smith, 68-year-old 
ex-blacksmith and cowhand who achieved 
fame by saddling Charles S. Howard's 
champion Seabiscuit, was suspended for 
a year by The Jockey Club. Stable fore- 
men Emest Pevler and James Shelley 
were barred for 30 days from tracks under 
the club’s jurisdiction—virtually all major 
tracks. The charge: that a saliva test of 
Magnific Duel, a three-year-old Maine 
Chance maiden which won the third race 
and $1,900 at Jamaica. Nov. 1, revealed 
traces of the stimulant ephedrine. 

“The horses running in the name and 











interests of Maine Chance Farm,” Jockey . 


Club officials ruled, will only be “eli- 
gible to start when placed under the 
care of a licensed trainer acceptable to 
the stewards.” © 





Billy Southworth: To the Braves 


The Braves’ New World 


tractors—Louis Perini, C. Joseph Maney, 

and Guido Rugo—bought the Boston 

ional League franchise a year and 

a half ago, they took on a construction 
baseball. - 

The Braves had made only one appear- 
ance in a World Series. In 1914, Manager 
Gearge Stallings miraculously drove the 
tribe from last~place on the Fourth of 
7 the National League pennant and 
a four-game sw of. the series from 
Connie Mack’s Philadelphia Athletics. 
Since 1916, the Boston club hadn't 
finished higher than fourth in league 
standings. 

_ So the three builders got started. They 
installed John Quinn as general manager 
and began a farm system of minor-league 








Game from the hills... 


Asti, California, in the °80s. In the 
vineyards the Colonists tended their 
vines ... from the surrounding hills 
and nearby lakes they brought game 
and fowl ... and with them, enjoyed 
their own superb wines. 


Soon, these wines would be winning 
world acclaim at international expo- 
sitions. And, today, you can add good 
living to your table... with wines 
made in this great tradition by Italian 
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Swiss Colony of Asti. With tonight’s 
dinner... serve one of the Colony’s 
table wines...Tipo Red or Tipo 
White . . . famous for lightness, flavor 
and bouquet. 


’ Enjoy, too, the Colony’s fine dessert 


wines... such as Gold Medal Label 
California Port, Sherry or Muscatel. 
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Billy Southworth, the league’s most suc. 
cessful manager. 

For Billy the Kid, it was like going 
home. He had been a Brave outfielder for 
three seasons more than twenty years 
ago. Southworth, a managerial product 
of the Cardinal farm system, came up 

_from Rochester to St. Louis during the 
1940 season. In the six seasons since, his 
Redbirds have finished first three times, 
second twice, and third once. “With such 
a top-flight manager,” said Quinn, “we 
feel we'll go places.” 

President Sam Breadon of the Cardi- 
nals, who released. Southworth to better 
himself at a reported salary of $30,000, 
had little cause to worry about the shift. 
.Enough Cardinal players will return from 
the armed forces by next ‘spring to field 
two squads of top Aight Redbirds. Brea- 
don immediately named Eddie Dyer, 45- 
year-old oil man with 24 years of experi- 
ence as scout, manager, and executive in 
Cardinal minor-league organizations, to 
pilot his stars next year. 


Pe 


Scandal in Scandinavia 

Twenty-two foot-racing world records, 
set by the swift Swedes in the last five 
years, may all be erased from the books. 
The Swedish newspaper Expressen re- 
ported last week that fifteen athletes, in- 
cluding Gunder Hagg and Ame Anp- 
dersson, had been declared professionals 
by the Swedish Athletic ~ Association. 

ey had broken amateur rules by tak- 
ing money for track appearances. An- 
dersson holds the world mile record of 
4:02.4; Hagg has ‘run the distance in an 
unofficial 4:01.4, 
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POWRequiem: Germanwar prisoners 
at Fort Custer, Mich., last week attended 
a funeral mass for 16 fellow POW's . +> 
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RELIGION 

The Holy Joes 


In home camps at the start of the war, 
GI’s were apt to scoff at their chap- 
fkins and try to steer clear of them. But 
when they went under fire, boys learned 
to welcome the “holy Joes” who stuck 
with them through bloody battles, sick- 
ness, capture, and death. : 
During the war more than 8,000 chap- 
lains of all denominations answered the 
Army’s call to fight with God for country. 
Of these, 76 were killed in action, 67 
were non-battle fatalities, 233 were 
wounded, and 1,218 were decorated. 
Now their herosim is told in a new book, 
“Soldiers of God, True Story of the U. S. 
Army Chaplains,”* by Christopher Cross 
in collaboration with Maj. Gen. William 
R. Arnold, former Army Chief of Chap- 
lains who was recently. consecrated a 
bishop in the Roman Catholic Church. 
The k is a collection of readable 
stories about the clergy in khaki. 
Joe of All Trades: Early in the war, 
chaplains learned that spiritual consola- 
ion was only part of their job. Most had 
become a combination of minister, 
mother, medical aid, Red Cross helper, 
and soldier. They put drunks to bed. 
They jumped with paratroops. They 
brought in the mca 
away live bombs and wrote countless let- 
ters to worried relatives of their charges. 
Merely conducting services required 
considerable ingenuity. On Bataan, Chap- 
lain William Dawson had a foxhole in 








*286 pages, including list of chaplain casualties 
nd decorations. Dutton’ $2.75. a 
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A Wings shirt to make everyone happy. Of a new Green 
Light, Crown tested rayon fabric. Guaranteed washability. 
Closely woven of fine yarns. Controlled shrinkage. Finely 
tailored into a “DRESSPORT” collar model . . . a business 
and sports shirt all in one. In white and cream. 
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MODERN ENGINEERING at Republic begins 

with the use to which a belt or hose will be 

. put. With the required service known, tech- 

nologists select the materials and design the 

construction of the product. Industrial users 

from coast to coast measure the quality of 

Republic mechanical rubber products by 

service and economy. Consult your nearby 
Republic Distributor. 
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front of every seat. In the barren Alev- 
tians, Chaplain John E. Stevenson vis. 
ited his scattered men in a 40-foot J-boat, 
through icy fog, spray, snow, and will. | 
waws. The transportation of religious 
equipment and stacks of New Festaments 
was a problem. One tired corporal who 
was hauling a chaplain’s boxes asked 
thoughtfully “Sir, didn’t Jesus travel 
lighter than this?” 

Differences in doctrine meant litte. 
Sometimes one chaplain would conduct 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish services 
the same day. On a jungle island in ‘the | 
Pacific, soldiers erected a chapel for “all | 
men who seek to worship Almighty God | 


_ in their own way.” Among the builder 


were Roman and Greek Orthodox Cath- 
olics, Jews, Latter Day Saints, United 
Lutherans, Swedish Lutherans, American 
and Australian Methodists, Baptists, and 
Episcopalians. The chaplains feel that 
war has not only ‘made men more toler- 
ant but turned many to God. It was not 
just fear, they are sure, that brought sol- 
diers to services. 

Like the GI’s, the chaplains are now 
being demobilized. By last week, some 
750. had been mustered out. But many 
of the younger men are planning to stay 
in the Army. Bishop Edwin F. Lee, d 
rector of the General Commission on 
Army and Navy Chaplains, told News 
WEEK last week that about 2,500 to 
8,000 chaplains of all faiths will be need- 
ed in the postwar Army and Navy. For 
others, the Veterans Administration ha 
plans which call for a chaplain to every | 
500 patients in VA hospitals. 


Saal 


Red Flag at the Church 


In Prague last week, St. James's Re 
a nang ony novel) * 
ice. A special high mass musi 

celebrated the 28th anniversary # 
Russian Communist Revolutiea, 
which most Catholics — had nevet 
happened. According to aurice Hinds’, 
a York Herald . 
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THE PRESS 
Attlee’s Shropshire Lad 


Prime Minister Attlee of Great Britain 
is notoriously press-shy and alongside his 
ecessor, Winston Churchill, pale copy 
indeed. This fact worried Attlee support- 
ers. How, they wondered, could the 
clerklike Attlee get as good a break for 
his policies as the colorful, swashbuckling 
Churchill did? 

Attlee himself found the answer in 
Francis Williams, chubby-faced former 
editor of the Laborite London Dail 
Herald. Long convinced that Britis 

vernments one told their public too 
ittle of what they were doing, Attlee 
determined that his would ‘keep in closer 
touch with the people. This, rather than 
any ae to glamorize Attlee, is Wil- 
liams’s task. 

Attlee and Williams are on close terms 
personally, but their relations lack the 
sparkle of those between Churchill and 
his, Minister of Information, Brendan 
Bracken. Bracken, with Lord Beaver- 
brook in tow, often turned up at 10 
Downing Street at midnight for a two- 
hour talkfest over a bottle of brandy. 
Williams, sometimes with an editor along, 
occasionally climbs to the Attlees’ top- 
floor living quarters for a sedate cup of 
tea. Before Attlee’s election, Williams 
called him Clem; now, except on the 
most intimate social occasions, it’s. “Mr. 
Prime Minister.” 

Williams, now 42, is the scion of a 
family that has farmed Shropshire land 
for 500 years. As a schoolboy he wrote 
poetry. As a cub on The Bootle Times he 
won a local audience with poetic satires 
of village politicos: He owes his early 
plunge into financial writing, oddly 
enough, to a feature story he did on the 

tor Jacob Epstein for The London 
ay Express. 



















mission on Beaverbrook read: the: story and tele- 
told News Williams at his flat: “It’s very 
t 2,500 to good. I want you to become a financial 
‘ill be need- writer, my boy.” Williams now thinks 
Navy. For 
stration has 
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~~ BETTER-GROOMED HAIR 
Scoutd Toachildwn 


BOTH ON THE JOB AND WITH THE LADIES... 
i A. Thrown tora (oes: 


Didn’t get the job because of his 
=*9 messy, unkempt hair. Combing his 
» hair with water simply doesn’t keep 
it in place. Thousands use Kreml to 
keep hair neatly “combed for the 
day” —so keen and spruce looking. 














Always tumbling: 


He just can’t find “‘what’s right” for his hair. 
How ridiculous and out of date he looks with it 
plastered down with grease. Too bad he doesn’t 
try Kreml—it grooms hair so handsomely. Yet 
Kreml never leaves hair with that offensive oily 
or greasy look. 





Penalized: 


And justly so! No man who cares about his 
appearance would be guilty of untidy dandruff 
flakes on his shoulders. Kreml is famous to 
relieve itching of dry scalp and remove dandruff 
flakes. Leaves scalp feeling so clean—so refreshed. 


Touchdown! 


‘You just bet Kreml-groomed hair helps get the 
better job—and get the girl! Kreml keeps hair 
neatly groomed all day—so lustrous—so 
masculine looking. Kreml never “‘pastes” hair 
down. Never leaves hair stiff. A nationwide 
favorite. 


e Ask for Kreml at your barber shop. Buy a 
bottle at any drug counter. Use Kreml daily 
to help improve the appearance of your hair— 
look like a winner! 


KREML 
HAIR TONIC 


A prodact of R. B. Semler, Inc. 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking G 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp - Removes Dandruff 
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90.4 Proof 


Sole UNITED STATES Importers 
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that Beaverbrook concluded’ that anyone 
who could explain Epstein could explain 
the stock market. At any rate, he soon 
became The Evening Standard’s top re- 
porter in the City (London’s financial 
district). He went over to The London 
Daily Herald as financial editor in 1929, 
and, in 19386, at the ‘age of 33, became 
The Herald’s editor. In 1941 he turned 
up in the Ministry of Information as the 
boss of news and wartime. censorship. 
This spring, at San Francisco, he at- 
tracted the admiration of UNO. corre- 
spondents by the vigorous, engaging way 
he ran the British press show. 

Fifteen-Minute Man: As the Charley 
Ross of 10 Downing Street, Williams has 
offices at the Prime Minister’s residence 
and is the first man Attlee sees when he 
returns from his after-breakfast stroll with 
his wife in nearby St. James’s Park. After 
a fifteen-minute to half-hour conference 
with his chief, Williams goes back to his 
comfortable first-floor office to meet news- 
men an hour in the morning and another 
hour in the afternoon. In addition, he 
holds weekly press conferences for po- 
litical correspondents. 

Williams didn’t choose public relations 
as a career—“I still think of myself as a 
writer,” he explains. Many regard him as 
the Labor party’s most promising young 
statesman. This week, it looked as if Wil- 
liams had become a permanent member 
of Attlee’s official family. When the Prime 
Minister arrived in Washington (see page 
84) he brought his Shropshire lad along. 
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Powell of Shanghai 


In February 1917, John B. Powell 
walked from a small Jap cargo ship onto 
a pier in the Hongkew section of Shang- 
hai. He had quit the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri to go to Shanghai and 
edit a new weekly for Thomas F. F. Mil- 
lard, famous Far Eastern correspondent. 

For the next 25 years, until he was 
brought home in 1942 crippled with gan- 
grene contracted in a Japanese prison, 
Powell made China his home. As editor 
of The China Weekly Review he became 
known as one of the best-informed Amer- 


_ ican journalists in the Far East. 


Last week, Powell, now 59, told about 
his China adventure in “My Twenty-Five 
Years in China.”* Today’s events in that 
unhappy land seem like the beginning of 
a retake on the tragic picture in his book. 
The shadow of civil war already lay across 
the China to which he came in 1917. 
Japan, even then, had begun to muscle 
into the northern provinces. Prophetical- 
ly, the great Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of 

e Chinese Republic, told Powell: “The 
United States should have put Japan out 
of Korea [after the Russo-Japanese War].” 

Japan is out of Korea and China now, 
but the Chinese struggle seems far from 
over. Nevertheless, Powell is optimistic. 


Nothing occurred during the war to alter 
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. Makes a Pipe 
Welcome Anywhere 


‘With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Flavee 
Write for free booklet, * The Choice 
of Experience.” John Middleton, 1247 
Walnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa, 

Custom-made for the Carriage-trade since 1856 
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The illustrated monthly about railroads 


Travel America in your armchair with TRAINS, the 
‘magazine which tells what the railroads do and how 

do it. Fine maps, photos and explanatory ms. 
now about the new iners you'll soon be riding... 
Ask your newsdealer or send 25 cents for a copy. 
TRAINS MAGAZINE, Dept. NW, Milwaukee, 3, Wis. 





For beards as as copper wire, here's 
the answer to shaving comfort. Kit includes: 
Durham T-type razor, five famous Durham- 
Duplex heavy-duty, hollow-ground blades, 
strop outfit for economy and smoother shaves 
every time, shave stick and comb. A bargain 
in de luxe aS ring cengee. If dealer can’t 
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his lifelong conviction that the United 
States must recognize its big stake in the 
Pacific. And, he says, millions of intelli- 
ent Asiatics, fed up with European 
lomination, are pinning their hopes on 
us. “I am convinced that . . . [China’s] 
future will be one of importance to all 
the world,” Powell asserts. “I hope to 
have some part in that future.” 


PP 


Mr. Hearst Admires 


Ever since Gen. Jonathan Wainwright 
started writing his war memoirs* for 
King Features, the Hearst syndicate, the 
question has been: Who would get Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s? Last week the answer 
looked like Hearst again. Here were. the 
pointers: 

For weeks, Hearst men have been 
shopping among publishers for bids on 
book rights to General of the Army Mac- 





Acme 
Diller—for MacArthur’s dollar? 


Arthur’s ‘memoirs. They made no claim 
to having signed the general, but seemed 
confident. Typical approach: “MacArthur 
has been made a handsome offer [com- 
monest estimate: $500,000] for syndicate, 
magazine, and book rights. The response 


’ Was very favorable. Mr. Hearst is a great 


admirer of General MacArthur and the 
general thinks highly of Mr. Hearst.” 
Last week, Brig. Gen, LeGrande A. 
Diller, MacArthur's press chief, was en 
Toute home for a 45-day leave in the 


States. More to the point: Diller, a close . 


friend of MacArthur, his self-appointed 
Boswell and Presidential Tsmthe book his 
leave about the same time that two 
Hearst agents left Tokyo. 














PP... and future opportunities in California 
command the interest of executives throughout the 
country. For this is the largest, most concentrated 
market in the West. A factual picture of that market is 
presented in the new book, “The California Trend,” 
just published by Bank of America. “The California 
Trend” may help you find real profit-opportunitieg 
in this large and still growing market. 


Your request for a copy of the book will bring it by 
return mail. Address Bank of America, Dept. A. D., 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20, or 660 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 54. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, has main offices in the two reserve cities of Cali- 
fornia—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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This sunny, healthy land, rich 
in scenery and natural resources, 
ranks in the forefront of the 
world’s post-war markets and 
offers unequalled opportunities 
for enterprise in travel and 
trade. 
* * * 


Before the war, the Union of 
South Africa—that other 
U.S.A.—was one of America’s 
best export markets for mining 
and agricultural machinery, au- 
tomobiles, household equip- 
ment and consumer goods. In 
the post-war period, South 
Africa’s annual purchases are 
expected to surpass the 100- 
million dollar mark. 

* *# & 
Transport in South Africa stood 
the test of war, involving un- 
precedented haulage of men 
and material at the strategic 
foot of the African continent. 
The victory won, the South 
-African Railways and Harbours 
are preparing to serve the pent- 
up civilian demands for travel 
and trade and to promote de- 
velopment at a tempo that 
stimulates the imagination. 
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Write for free illustrated booklet, 


“THIS IS SOUTH AFRICA,” 


to The Union of South 
Africa Government 
information Office 


500 Fifth Avenve, New York 18, N.Y. 
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How different sound patterns show up on the translator screen 


Seeing Is Hearing 


Of the 100,000 totally deaf Americans, 
at Jeast 20,000 are school children who 
have never heard their own voices. Even 
when taught to make speech. sounds, 
their voices lack personal expression. 
They speak in a monotone, too loudly or 
too softly. 

Last week, the Bell Telephone Labora- 


“ tories, New York, announced a new tech- 


nique for making speech visible, by 
means of which the congenitally deaf of 
all ages can really learn to talk. The 
method, demonstrated for NEwswEeEk by 
Edgar Bloom Jr., a totally deaf employe 
of Bell Laboratories, is nothing more than 
a phonetic language, thrown on a screen 
in the form of distinctive patterns, one for 
each consonant and one for each com- 
bined consonant-vowel. People trained to 
read these graphs can eventually recog- 
nize them as readily as they do letters of 
the alphabet or notes on a musical staff. 

For this work, Bell Laboratory tech- 
nicians have evolved two instruments— 
the sound. spectrograph which makes 
permanent recordings of the various pat- 
terns, and the translator, a screen on 
which these patterns are flashed, much 
as news bulletins on an electric sign. The 
sound spectrograph consists of a micro- 
phone, a loop of magnetic tape, an 
analyzing filter for picking out sound fre- 
quencies, and a stationary chart for record- 
ing these sounds for training purposes. 

The translator is also equipped with 
microphone and filters, but the sounds 
are registered on a moving belt of phos- 
phorus on which the pattern of speech is 
automatically painted, giving the con- 
tinuity of actual speech. 


Newsweek diagram by James Cutter 
§ 


Sound pictures appear on the screen in 
three dimensions: pitch (high or low 


‘tones) in vertical lines; time (duration of 


each sound) in horizontal lines; and in- 
tensity (loud or soft sounds) by lines 
shading from black to gray. ' 
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Pep From the Air 


For caffeine (trimethylxanthine), the 
heart and nerve stimulant in soft drinks 
and certain medicines, manufacturers in 
the United States have always depended 
on coffee scraps, cocoa beans, tea waste, 
and maté, a species of South American 
holly. A wartime cut in these by-products 
meant a serious caffeine shortage; the 
search for new sources was spurred. 

As a result, the Monsanto Chemical Co. 
of St. Louis announces a program for 
synthetic production of caffeine that may 
relieve this dependency on alien sources. 
Although the formula was not released, 
Monsanto scientists admitted that the arti- 
ficial caffeine would be derived from 
nitrogen of the air and hydrogen of water. 


woo 


Cirrhosis Control? 


One of the chronic—or even the social 
—alcoholic’s bad dreams is the prospect of 
cirrhosis of the liver, a fairly common 
often fatal disease, popularly ascri 
to hard drinking. It is marked by jaum- 
dice, severe abdominal pain, and 
generation of the liver and spleen. 

Cirrhosis may, it is true, follow pro 
longed alcoholism. But the disease may 
also come from geltcones, pore circule 
tion, and from dietary deficiency, Da 
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The Flavors In... the Bite is Out! 
Two Pipe Tobaccos You Can Inhale 


MOKERS of all kinds—thou- 
sands who never smoked pipes 


before—are turning to these two 


gtand pipe mixtures—made by 
Philip Morris. 

Try them! You'll find both ex- 
tra good ... smooth, cool-smoking! 
Thanks to a Philip Morris ad- 
vance in preparing pipe tobaccos— 
the flavor’s ix .. . the bite is out! 

So go to your favorite tobacco 
counter... ask for REVELATION or 
BOND STREET—the pipe tobaccos 
you can inbale. 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO. 


. DEDICATED TO THE PRODUCTION OF FINE TOBACCO PRODUCTS 


HERE’S PROOF Laboratory measurement of 
the irritation (“bite”) in the smoke, indicates 
that the average of six other leading, popular 
pipe tobaccos is éver three times as irritating 
as REVELATION! Since BOND STREET is pro- 
duced by the same Philip Morris method, 
you'll find this goes for BOND STREET too! 
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A Genuine and very different 
Aromatic Mixture. Contains a 
rare aromatic tobacco never be- 
fore used in popular-price blends 
.. . wonderful flavor and aroma, 
even the ladies approve. Smooth, 
cool and clean-burning. 


REVELATION 


One of the world’s most Per- 
fectly Balanced Blends. A mag- 
nificent “flavor-blend” of five dif- 
ferent tobaccos . . . cut five differ- 
ent ways; smokes clean, cool and 
even—every puff a pleasure. 


Finest Quality 
at a Popular Price! 
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Mr. Stuart Cloete, distinguished author of “AGAINST THESE THREE” 


Chr Chen f Nistinction.. LORD CALVERT 


tees Blended for the enjoyment of those who So rare...so smooth...so0 meliow...it has never been 
can afford the finest...Lord Calvert has been for produced except in limited quantities. Each bottle is 


years the most expensive whiskey blended in America. numbered and registered at the distillery by Caivert. 





LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM’| BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. _ 
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ticularly when methionine, one of the 
amino acids, is lacking. 

Acting on the last clue, two scientists, 
Dr. Paul Gyérgy of the haga é of 
Pennsylvania and Dr. Harry Goldblatt 
of Western Reserve University, have 
worked out a laboratory experiment with 
thiouracil, the drug used to relieve goiter, 
which may eventually control cirrhosis 
in human beings. 

Tests on rats already fed with a diet 

dangerously low in this acid and thus 
almost sure to produce cirrhosis revealed 
that doses of thiouracil up to one-tenth 
of one per cent of the entire diet pro- 
tected the animals from the disease. 
The treatment, described last week in 
the magazine: Science, has not yet been 
tried on men and women. In applying 
the rat studies to these victims of cir- 
thosis, the scientists propose .to use thio- 
uracil “as a supporting measure .. . in 
combination with a diet rich in protein 
and methionine.” 


Pa 


The Deadly Three 


Three new facts on the new extermi- 
nator’: . 


Crustacea, the tenacious marine organisms 
at adhere to and befoul ships’ bottoms, 
making expensive periodic cleaning neces- 
(NEwswEEK, July 30). But on other 
flora and fauna that are part of this 
bothersome crust—mollusks, annelids or 
jointed worms, hydroids, and algae—DDT 
has no appreciable effect. 
This conclusion, reported last week in 
the magazine Science, by G. W. Seagren, 
. H. Smith, and Dr. G. H. Young of the 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, is based. on 
eight months of experiments on the 
Florida coast, where the anti-fouling 
eltectiveness of ‘paints containing DDT 
and the well-known copper compounds. 
were compared. Since the old-f; ed 


agents, the three researchers now claim “it 
seem: ay dike this toxicant ae 
eitectively displace cupriferous /or 
imercu) pigments in the> usual ships’ 
cD eth dichlaropro- 

or oro 
pylene, a distant relative of DDT, is the 
Hatest chemical to exterminate insect 
pests. When DD is introduced into the 


I That superior rat killer, “1080” (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 10), will not be immediately 
ave able for ivili use. The di 

»ver been 
‘bottle is 


y Caivert. 


r YORK CITY. 


@ DDT is sure death to barnacles, class - 


paint successfully destroyed all fouling 


soil a few weeks before. planting, accord- 














It’s a Matter of Money 


& TIME goes on, plant and 
home owners find that PC 
Glass Blocks — which they in- 
stalled for other reasons — also 
save money. 

PC Glass Block construction 
permits you to use larger openings, 
directs ample floods of light where 
it is needed, thereby cutting arti- 
ficial lighting costs and making 
otherwise waste space produce 
profits. ; 

The insulating qualities of PC 
Glass Block panels lessen heat 
losses, thereby saving money on 
fuel and retarding depreciation 
of heating and air-conditioning 
equipment — also dampen noise. 


PC Glass Blocks can be easily 
cleaned — quickly. They have 
_greater resistance to breakage than 
other glazings. They eliminate 
frequent sash repainting, repairs 
and replacements. So there’s a big 
saving in maintenance cost. 


Those are some of the economy 
factors which have helped PC 
Glass Blocks to win general accep- 
tance among architects, home 
builders and plant managers. You 
-ean safely be guided by their 
experience when you put your 
plans for new construction or 
modernization into effect. Write 
today for complete, up-to-date 
information on PC Glass Blocks. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


ROOM 782, 632 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


| G L A S 


* Also makers of PC Foamglas * 


S BLOCKS 





In GOLF, complete co-ordi- 
nation of skill and knowledge set 
the champion apart from the rest. 
So it is in fabricating stainless 
steel. This too, requires co-ordi- 
nation of specialized skill and 
knowledge that only years of en- 
gineering, designing and fabri- 
cating can achieve. 

Solar’s universally recog- 
nized “know-how” in all stain- 
less steel forming techniques, 
from deep drawing to precision 
casting, is a result of many years 
experience. Solar designed and 
built the first successful stainless 
steel airplane exhaust system for 


the Navy in 1931. And through 
all of the remarkable develop- 
ments of the aircraft industry, 
ineluding jet and gas turbine en- 
gines, Solar remains the indus- 
try’s leader in producing heat 
and corrosion resistant products. 


If your product or its parts . 


can be built better with stainless, 
take advantage of this wide ex- 


perience by sub-contracting this — 


work to Solar. A letter to Solar 
will establish the contact. 
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RADIO 


The Voice of Lux 


The 20,000,000 Ameticans who liste, 
to the Lux Radio Theater (CBS, Monday, 
9-10 p.m., EST) rehash of popula 
movies heard a new producer last week. 
William Keighley, 52-year-old Wame 
Brothers director, replaced Cecil B, De 
Mille, maker of film extravaganzas, But 
the switch connotes no change in th 
show’s format. The real behind-the-scenes 
producer is Fred MacKaye, a straight 
radio man who gets no credit on the air, 
De Mille was hired in 1936 to give the 
show a professional flavor. But for his 
$2,050-a-week salary, he did little mor 
than read a script and pay union dues 
to the American Federation of Radio 
Artists. Last January, after AFRA had 
assessed its members $1 to build upa 
fund to fight an anti-closed-shop pro 
posal on the California ballot and De 
Mille refused to pay, he was barred 
from the air by. a court-supported*union 
ruling (NEwswEEK, Feb. 5). 
Lux conducted a long search for his 
successor. And after seventeen exper: 
ments it settled on Keighley, long a movie 
director and recently a colonel in th 
Motion Picture Section of the Army Ai 
Forces. Linked with such hits as “The 











Green Pastures,” “Adventures of Robin 


Hood,” and “George Washington Slept. 
Here” but a beginner in radio, Keighley 
starts at a reported $750 a week. 
Once an actor, Keighley reads lines 
with an aplomb that is in sharp contrast 
to the uninspired delivery of his prede- 
cessor. He doesn’t suffer from mike fright, 
which ruled out many in the tryouts. Lean 
and gray-haired, he has the poised dig- 
nity that was a great De Mille asset. Also, 
like De Mille, Keighley can bank on be 
coming one of the best-known movie- 
producer names—the Lux way. 


Internatienel 
Keighley, unlike De Mille, has hait 











ey never lost a game (except one 


. 


| USED to admire this picture more than 
any other picture in the house. 
Tou could have your prints and your 
Bings and your water colors, and even 
Fone beautiful oil of great-aunt Julia... 
take this fading chromo of the greatest 
n that ever played at State. You see, my 
was third from the left, middle row. 
“Sure enough, when I was home last sum- 
» sleeping once more in my old room, 
th all my pennants and pictures still on 
Lwalls. «I saw it again! This picture | 
the team that never lost a game. And I 
fo speculating about it, and wondering 
sat ever happened to that group of super- 
who were the idols of my youth. My 
Mt would know. Ever since his retire- 
several’ years: ago, he’d been doing 


class research for the alumni association. 

Dad hum-f-f-ed rather sadly. «I hate 
to do this to you, Ned,” he said, «<but 
out of seven survivors only two can afford 
to retire today with any kind of peace of 
mind. I’m afraid the same thing applies 
to almost any group of ten or fifteen men 
over an equal span of years.”’ 

That one little speech of dad’s did more 
to sell me an adequate life insurance pro- 


_ gram than anything else he ever said. ‘So 


I really went into it, for if any man likes 
freedom and independence, I do. And 
I’m not trusting to chance either, to pro- 
tect my loved ones and myself. I’m trust- 
ing to Northwestern Mutual. _ 

Why Northwestern Mutual 
The difference between life insurance com- 


panies is of vital importance when planning 

or buying the kind of independence that 

only fife insurance brings. Be sure to do 

these two things: (1) see your Northwest- 

ern Mutual agent and let him tell you what 

that difference means to you; and (2) talk 

with any of our policyholders, for no com-_ 
pany excels Northwestern Mutual in that 

happiest of all business relationships — old 

customers coming back for more. 


Fe Northwestern 
Mutual rasa 1287 


Life Insurance Company 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
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It’s Pepsi's Money 


The lighting and installation were 
handsome and expensive. The food and 
drink were of the best. But the center of 
the festivities—the show itself—was quite 
possibly the worst exhibition of American 
art ever held. It was the second annual 
Portrait of America exhibition, sponsored 
by the Pepsi-Cola Co., and it opened 
last Monday in the International Building 
at Rockefeller Center, New York. 

Pepsi’s intentions were the best. Want- 
ing good contemporary American art for 
its calendars, the company’s president, 
‘ Walter S. Mack Jr., had turned over the 


~ 


o 
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Burlin’s “Soda Jerker” meets Pepsi-Cola’s taste, and wins first prize of $2,500 


job of selection to Artists for Victory. 
Last year the plan worked. The prizewin- 
ners were of high quality, and the ex- 
hibit is’ still touring. But Artists for Vic- 
tory—which originally organized artists of 
all schools—is now controlled primarily by 
architects and old-time sr decorators 
who have little if any influence on paint- 
ing. Shy of modern painters, this group 
instituted tHe dual-jury system—one jury 
to select the best “modern” and one to 
select the best “traditional” pictures. 
Announcement of this pla last January 
blew up a tempest of protest. Museum 
directors like Francis Henry Taylor of the 
Metropolitan and Juliana Force of the 


Whitney called the dual-jury plan “sy 
pid” and “asinine.” Twenty-eight prom. 
nent artists denounced it in an open letter 
to Mack: “We and all other artists % 
America are both modern and traditional 
We wish to have our work judged by 
the only standard by which art should 
judged—whether it is good or bad.” ~ 
- Impressed, Mack politely asked 
for Victory to reconsider. It not only de. 
clined but appointed a “modern” % 
which has been condemned as co 
tive—except for Joseph Stella. Then { 
old-time modern fell down an eley; 
shaft the third day of the judging, broke 
an arm and was hospitalized. The trade 
tional jury was composed of frankly old 
fashioned, illustration-type scene painters, 
Between them the juries selected 150 
paintings from the 3,270 submitted. They 
somehow threw out practically all the top 
artists of all schools. The result looks like 
a Major Bowes Amateur Hour in art. It 
is an amazingly dreary array of pseudo 
modern and inept academic painting. 
With this material the prize jury 
well as could be expected in sele 
the twenty winners of $15,250.° 
prize of $2,500 went to the only pieog 
violent modernism in the show, P 
Burlin’s 1986 drugstore scene 
“Soda Jerker.” Second prize, $2,000, 


- to probably the finest picture in the 


the subtle still life, “Colonial Table,” by. 
the pioneer modern, Max Weber. Grego 
rio Prestopino won $1,500 and third prize” 
for his caricatured construction worker 
“Morning Conference.” Mark Tobey ae 
fourth ($1,000) for a complicated, calli 
graphic “Rummage Sale.” And fifth went 
to the Bentonesque tempera, “Fisher 
man’s Morning” by Zoltan Sepeshy. 

Of the twenty prizewinners fifteen had | 
asked for the modern jury, five for the 
combined modern-traditional jury, none 
for the traditional jury. Thus, in spite of 
dual jurymen, the traditionalists lost out 
in the end. 


*From these the Pepsi-Cola Co. selected the doze 
for its 1946 calendar. 


Weber's “Colonial Table” wins $2,000; Prestopino’s “Morning Conference,” $1,500, and Sepeshy’s “Fisherman’s Morning,” $730 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA... bub of the Nation’s fastest-growing market 


"UE, 


You've heard that the West had its war 
babies 


It did, but in a far smaller degree 
than you might have imagined. Actu- 
illy,the greatest part of its s 
wartime industrial and population 
expansion was solid growth. 

And the West, always a premium 
market, will emerge from reconver- 
sion far richer, far better’ balanced 
than ever before. : . 

Ina recent poll of top Western 
Management, for example, 48% of the 

executives interviewed 

they expected to pro- 

ore employment 
war than : 
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Fully a third of these executives said 
their peacetime employment would be even 
larger than it was during the war. 

In general, 100 Westerners buy as 
much as 130 average Americans. Per 
capita income is higher in the West 
than anywhere in thé country; per 
capita sales are $647 compared to-a 
national average of $497. 

If you are planning to open a 
business to serve this market and 
the billion customers who live in 
the lands around the great Pacific 
: Basin, investigate the ad- 

vantages of Northern 
California. The Pacific 
Gas and Electric Com- 
pany will help you in 
every way possible. 


California...industrial | center of the New Pacific World 
C FIC GAS AND ELECTRIC’COMPANY= 
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P. G. and E. engineers will help 


you locate your plant 


A well-trained Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company engineering staff has been 
built solely to help industrial firms 
learn the facts about locating in North- 
ern California. This staff works closely 
with established agencies throughout 
the entire area, and its service includes 
at no charge... 


A thorough study of avail- 
able sites; photographs, 


Complete information 

on environment, trans- 

portation, drainage... 

trucking and freight 

rates. 
Estimated cost of prop- 
erty, of any necessary 
improvements, of pow- 
er and other utilities. 


For more information, or assistance Of . 
any kind, write Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, San Frasicisco 6, California. 





NORTHERN FURNITURE CO. 


You are welcome to visit our showrooms 


in the following listed cities 





The Taft has been granted 
recognition by experienced 
travelers. They have fully 
recognized our ability to 
provide all those services 
a New York visitor demands 
to make his trip perfect! 


2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


HOTEL aseeo cewss, nor. 


Heonse NEW YORK's 
TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


BING & BING MANAGEMENT 











MOVIES | 


Steal That Gag! 


_ If you're shopping for a few laughs anj 
aren't too particular, “Hold That Blond,” 
will fill the bill. For his latest screen mis 
adventure Eddie Bracken is a wealthy 
kleptomaniac who steals something 
time his right ear twitches. This hap 
often enough in any one city block t 
send Eddie to a psychiatrist. The doctor 
diagnoses a frustrated love affair in the 
patient’s past, and recommends a new 
lease on romance. 

Veronica Lake comes along in the nic 
of time but appears to be intimately in. 
volved with a gang of jewel thieves. From 
here on the kleptomania extends to ap. 
thors and director. Among them they ug 
almost every frantic farcical caper in the 
book, including the reliable Harold Lloyd 
business that finds Bracken and a dsypk } 
(Jack Norton) playing hopscotch and 
oops-a-daisy on the ledge of a building 
several dozen stories above the street, 
(Hoip THat BuLonpe. Paramount. Ge 
Marshall, director. Paul Jones, producer 


Almost a Daughter 
In “That Night With You,” Susann 


- Foster is a lunch-wagon waitress given to 


daydreams, most of them casting her asa 
famous singing star. Getting down to 
comparative reality, Miss Foster leams 
that Franchot Tone, a notorious wolf in 
ope clothing, has been married 
riefly in his misspent youth, and decides 
to pass herself. off as his daughter. Says 
she at their first meeting: “I am the 
echo of a duet.you sang with Blossom 
Drake twenty years ago”—and almost gets 
away with it. 
Dreaming or waking, Miss Foster sings 





Susanna Foster—from hash to this 











PICTURE OF A MAN “ROOKED” OF $8,000! 


A philosophic nature? Not at all! Years ago John Clark recognized the possibility of an employee 


turning dishonest . . . and consulted his insurance agent. Result: U.S.F. & G.—not John Clark— 
will make good the loss. 


FIDELITY BONDS PAY BIG DIVIDENDS. Would your company stand the loss if a piece of 

merchandise were stolen—an account falsified—a collection pocketed or a cash drawer rifled by 

one of your employees? Bonding not only protects your company but builds employee morale 

by providing a tangible “clean bill of health.” 

SEND FOR “1001 EMBEZZLERS.” Have you read this book? It gives you a picture of the” 
average male and female embezzler, as compiled from 1001 cases in the U.S.F. & G. files. 

Mail the coupon for your copy! 


: 


Consult your Insurance agent or broker as you would your dector or lawyer 





Unrrep Srates Finepity & Guaranty Co. 
131 E. Repwoop STREET 


~ ‘Bactimonrgs 3, Mp. 
e e & 'e _ Please send me, without charge, a eos of your 


book, ‘1001 Embezzlers.” 
: UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate : 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 














HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 














“There’s something of ME 


in every one 


“Of course, I don’t mean just ME: 
I mean anybody who depends on 
good tools the way I do. The kind 
of tools are part of you: you’re part 
of them. They’re made. that way. 

“Take this Stanley Jack Plane. 
It feels right. It sort of leans into 
the work. You don’t have to watch 
it or take a death grip on it. You 
can keep your eye on the work, 
where it ought to be, and that 
Stanley Plane just follows through. 

“You can’t make a tool that will 
do that unless you put into it some- 


of those tools” 


\ 


thing of the man who’s going to 
use jt. That’s what makes every 
Stanley Tool different from any 
other kind of tool.” 


* * * 


This partnership between 
Stanley and the user is reflected in 
all Stanley-made products—hard- 
ware, electric tools, strip steel, 
pressed metal parts, industrial 
finishes and steel strapping. It is 
an all-important ingredient that fits 
them to do the job better. 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA [S BUILDING ANYTHING 


STANLEY 


Stanley Herdware—tor ‘Stanle 
doors, windows, cabinets, 
garages, screens, indus- 
trial and commercial 
openings. 


tools-. fos. carpenters 
masons, méchanics an 
hobbyists. s 


Standard analysis, special 
analysis and alloys. 


Teols—wood Stanley Electric Teels Stanley Metel 
afd metal working hand —portable electric drills, 


Stamp- 

— formed or dee 

to arts made to 
screw order. tal hinges. 


hammers, sa cinders, 
metal shears and 
drivers. 


4 e 
Stanley Steel—hot and Srectgy Ste! Strapping Stenley Chemical— 
cold rolled strip steel. —shipping container re- , 


vers, enamels, ° 


Lac 
inforcement. Car Band- thetics and ang or 
ing. Tools for «plication. industrial finishing. 


g 





as exuberantly as usual, and Louise 4) 
britton flips off a number of cynical coq, 
ments in fine style. Everything els ; 
‘pretty much routine. (THaT NicHT Wry 
You. Universal. William A. Seiter, dise 
tor. Howard Benedict, producer.) 
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Chaste on the Spanish Main 


As piratical stuff and Technicolore 
nonsense, “The Spanish Main” is 
old-fashioned swashbuckle that neve 
takes itself too seriously but rises to th 
occasion when cloak-and-dagger exeit, 
ment is required. 

Laurent Van Horn (Paul Henreid) i 


~ a Dutch navigator who wrecks a shi 


of emigrants to the Carolinas off a 
Spanish-held coast. There the pl 
pompous governor (Walter Slezak). sep. 
tences Van Horn to hang and his 
passengers into slavery. But Van Hon 


Farewell to a buccaneer’s bride 


and his henchmen escape. A few yea 
later the Dutchman, now The Barracué 
scourge of the Spanish Seas, climaxes 
vendetta against the governor by cag 
ing the galleon that bears his relw 
bride (Maureen O’Hara) from Mex 
What happens to The Barracuda 
that won’t surprise a 12-year-old, but ifs 
all in good fun. Compared with 
wicked governor, the pirates arent bad 
chaps at all, and The Barracuda 
is a romantic and rather sensitive type: 
part of his revenge, The Barracuda insiss 
on marrying his lovely prisoner. But 0 
their wedding night he tucks the lady # 
bed, chastely kisses her on the forehe 
and tiptoes out of the room. Considermi 
the torrid buildup to this anticlimas, i 
hard to say which is the more chagnnet 
the lady or the audience. (THE SPAN® 
Main. RKO-Radio. Frank Borzagé, © 
rector. Robert Fellows, producer.) 





Choice of a lifetime... 











Molden 
LLiedding 


. Relax with lighter, finer Golden Wedding, the noblest whiskey ever to bear this grand old 


name. Discover with pleasure why so many treasure this “Choice of a lifetime”. 


Has 
had no 


Golden Wedding 7 


years 


_ BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. 722% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. JOSEPH S. FINCH & COMPANY. SCHENLEY. PA. 
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“Didn't Hort a Bitl” 


OUR YOUNG FRIEND means exactly that. He wasn’t hurt a 
bit. And what happened to him is now the rule—not the 
exception. 

For today dentists—as well as physicians and surgeons— 
have at their disposal many safe and effective pain pre- 
ventives. 

These merciful preparations fall into two types, anal- 
gesics which are used to reduce pain, and anesthetics which 
are used to abolish all sensation. 

Whichever type your dentist or physician decides is indi- 
cated, you can know that his methods and understanding 
of pain prevention represent almost incredible progress in 
recent years. They are a far cry indeed from the effort of 


Sir Humphry Davy, who first discovered the anesthetic 
effects of nitrous oxide back in'1800. 

Regardless of the type of pain preventive which may be 
selected to meet your requirements, you may be increasingly 
confident of its purity and effectiveness. 

For the pharmaceutical manufacturers who make anes 
thetics and analgesics now have available to them a wide 
variety of scientifically produced synthetic organic chem 
icals from which to select their raw materials. The quality 
and potency of these chemicals are of assured uniformity 
because they are man-made under strict, scientific control. 
And, untiring research is continually increasing the number 
available for use in the prevention of pain. 


Many of today’s synthetic organic chemicals were developed through research by CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION. More than 160 of these chemicals are now produced as raw materials for industry by this one Unit of UCC. 
Among these are diethylethanolamine used by pharmaceutical manufacturers as an intermediate in the preparation of 
novocaine so familiar to dental practice . . . acetic anhydride used in the synthesis of aspirin and other analgesics . . . 
and others like ethyl ether, ethanol, dichlorethyl ether, dimethylethanolamine, and methyldiethanolamine, which serve 


in important ways in the preparation of pain preventives. 


FREE: If you'd like a full color reproduction of this painting, without advertising, write UNION CARBIDE, Dept. F-11, New York City. 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street (I[qg New York 17, N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS— Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


PLASTICS— Bakelite Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES— National Carbon Company, Is 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE— The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
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MEDICINE 
at Did the Doctor Say? 


' For cases to illustrate their lectures, 
thre ialists at a certain medical 
school turned to its hospital wards. A 
‘esychiatrist found a patient with a severe 
ychosis; a dermatologist, a sufferer 
‘hom numerous skin lesions; an expert on 
digestive disturbances, a patient with per- 
igstent diarrhea. 
' No one noticed that the object lesson 
ssed by each of the three was the same 
woman. Finally, an old country doctor, a 
general practitioner, glanced at her his- 
‘ry and cried: “Dementia, dermatitis, 
Warthea! This woman has pellagral” 
Which was true. 
Using as a target this tendency of the 
medical specialist to wear professional 
linders, Ben Ames Williams, well-known 
wwspaperman and fiction writer, re- 
atly let go a verbal blast in a lecture* 
m medical ethics, delivered at the Har- 
ud Medical School and reprinted last 
ek in the New England Journal of 

cine. 
he human chassis, on a belt con- 
, passes under the eyes of a regi- 
-of specialists, and one does this 
@other does that, each restricting 

to his particular field,” said Wil- 
.a Mississippian now transplanted 
foe Boston suburb. “And as though the 
mechanic who affixed the bumper thought 
¢ had built the car, each doctor when 
the patient recovers may secretly assure 
himself that he and he alone accom- 
plished the cure. 

“Just as the successful businessman re- 
— very own business as the foun- 


of our economic structure, so the 








nesthetic (MM specialist may come to believe that in his 
field lie> every healing virtue.” 
. may be fm Medics Who Mumble: Besides the 
-easingly basic handicap of a one-track approach, 
* TM the specialist works under the serious 
drawback of not really knowing his pa- 
ike anes Hl tient, Williams told his audience of doc- 
n a wide (MM tors. Thus he cannot accurately appraise 
‘ic chem: fim What the patient tells him of his own 
e quality ailment. “His greater knowledge may 
viformity him contemptuously to dismiss 
| ; fm ‘he suggestions of the patient who 
trol. . P eae 
> con commonly manifests a sound instinct 
e number HM for self-defense.” bid 
Nor can the patient’s own doctor, the 
; a practitioner, always pass on his 
wledge to the expert. He may know 
: what is wrong, yet not know how he 
f knows, 
: Sensing this confusion of purpose, the 


Person is thrown into a state of 
acute fear, “and fear is a poison the ill- 
City. elects of which need to be recognized.” 
Too often, Williams pointed out, the 
“clalist accentuates rather than allays 
h panic. Summoned to the bedside, he 
ems and haws; he takes pulse and blood 
Pressure with a carefully blank face; he 
<=... —_—_ 
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“George W. Ga: Lecture. o 
liked in 1917 by the fate Harvard surgesne oe 





Many companies today with inter- or 
intra-plant hauling are saving 60% of 
their hauling costs—frequently more — 
by simply switching to trailers, Amaz- 
ing, you say! Frankly, it is, but perfectly 
reasonable when the many ways that 
trailers SERVE BUSINESS, and conse- 
quently save money, are understood. 


For instance, as original equipment, 
trailers and the tractors to pull them 
cost about 14 less than the trucks neces- 
sary to haul the same loads, 


A tractor can be uncoupled from the 
trailer, and used for productive work— 
while’ the trailer is loaded or unloaded. 
Thus all “waiting” time of the power 
unit is eliminated. 

The maintenance of a tractor is insig- 
nificant compared to that of trucks, And 
the upkeep of trailers is absurdly low. 


But even more satisfactory is the big im- 
provement in hauling-service with trail- 
ers, They are loaded easier, and far more 
efficiently. And they permit surprisingly 
economical flexibility of schedules! 








With such “SERVICE TO BUSINESS”— 
small wonder that the trailer industry 
has surpassed all others in its rapid 
expansion! 

Every Trailmobile Now 


Completely Certified By 
ELECTRONICS 


Write us for, or get from your near- 
by Trailmobile Branch, the fasci= 
nating details of how Trailmobile 
engineers have captured ELEC. 
TRONICS—have created exclusive 
ELECTRONIC “stress-measure- 
ment.” And now build, test and 
inspect by this remarkable means 
every aspect of construction of 
every Trailmobile. 


“Look into” Trailmobiles soon, 

without obligation. They will im- 

prove your transportation. 

The Trailmobile Company 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
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~ 66 "“Homefolks” Service Centers 
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AO POLAROID* Day Glasses 
The Only Sun Glasses 


THAT FILTER REFLECTED GLARE 
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LASSES 


ip POLAROID -—=— 





Glare reflected from shiny sur- 
saces strains eyes... blurs vision 
... hides details. Polaroid Day 
G.avses filter blinding reflected glare... 





Pa absorb burning ‘oltre-vielet rays. Scientific 

enses admit only u: light...enable you 

American Li Optical to see glare-hidden details ... sharply, 
COMPANY clearly, comfortably. Armed Forces de- 


World’s Largest Makers of Ophthalmic Materials mands limit civilian supplies. $1.95 up. 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS  *T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Polaroid Corp. 
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Enjoy Life 


In Sussy 
COLORADO ~*: «: 
SPRINGS 





MAKE IT YOUR HOME Se" 


beautiful Colorado Springs at the foot of Pikes 
Peak. You'll thrill to the sunny blue skies all 
winter long... to the delightfully cool, dry sum- 
mers. Year ‘round outdoor fun, Rocky Moun- 
‘ tain vacationland at your door. Low taxes... 
fine schools and Colorado College ... friendly 
neighbors. Enjoy the peace and charm of a 
}- small city with cultural advantages of a metrop- 
olis. Make Colorado Springs your happy home. 


PIKES PEAK REGION 


eet SPRINGS CHAMBER-OF COMMERCE 


Pikes Peak Avenue, Colorado Springs, 
Please send me beautifully ted, colorful 24-page book- 
let, “Your Home in Col at es 


NAME 








ADDRESS. te 


AMERICA’S FINEST YEAR ‘ROUND CLIMATE 





















NEWsWeex 
taps here and there, sometimes maki 
marks with blue crayon on the cringing 
skin. He uses long words for simple 
things; he writes prescriptions in hiero. 
glyphics. He calls a consultant, and mut. 
ters and mumbles with him, and they go 
into the hall and whisper together. Then 
they depart, leaving the patient and his 
family to think: “There must be some. 
thing they haven't told us. Did you no. 
tice how solemn they were?” 

The specialist also makes mysterious 
remarks without explaining why. “I stood 
one day in front of one of these arrange. 
ments that allows a doctor to watch what 
happens when the patient gulps down a 
tasteless white mixture,” Williams re. 
called. “After one swallow, one said: 
‘That went almighty fast’.” 

Williams is still wondering what sig- 
nificance was attached to the speed wi 
which that beverage went wherever it 
went. But he, though not overly timid 
by nature, was too afraid to ask. 


Doctors of Despair: Other strikin 
examples of fear provoked by medi 
manners, cited by Williams, are: 1 
@ In the routine examination of a patient 
who came for a simple checkup, a doctor 
applied the stethoscope, listened for a mo- 
ment, and asked gravely: “Has anyone 
ever told you that you had heart trouble?” 
Startled, the patient cried, “No! Have I?” 
Without replying, the doctor left the 
room, leaving behind him an atmosphere 
of terror. 

@ When a patient spoke of a puzzling 
pain in his head, the doctor laughingly re- 
called a case of another patient who be- 
wildered doctors for days—and turned out 
to have a brain tumor. So the patient ac- 
quired a new fear. 

@ A woman in her 70s broke her hip. 
When she recovered, the doctor cautioned 
her severely: “Now, you're all right, but4 
under no circumstances must you break 7 
your hip again.” So he gave her terror to; 
walk with all: her days. a 

The most successful specialist, as dev 
scribed by Williams, is “one who supple 
ments his professional competence ‘ 
what salesmen call a good approach.” Ag 
a reporter sent to interview a celebrity, 
always tries to learn in advance somes 
thing about him, so the expert should im? 
vestigate what kind of man his new® 
patient is. Is he contrary or easily led?” 
Intelligent or stupid? Calm or excitable? ¥ 
Is he a successful husband, father, oF 
- friend? Is he frankly frightened or does. | 
he hide his fear? Has he had other i © 

nesses? How did he take them? 

“Before you start your scientific tests, 7 
do all you can to reassure him,” Williams 
counseled. “The apparatus will increase | 
his terror—just the sight of it. If he is @ 
man, explain the mechanics to him, show 
him how it works.” This will help him 0 | 
forget his fears. a 

With women patients apparently this 
is not so important. “Women are more it 
terested in the doctor than in his hw q 
cedures,” Williams observed. “And they 
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o likely as men to be. afraid. 
of life and death are more com- 





to them; they face these myster- 


‘9g more calmly. 
How Many Numbers? To know 
ghen and when not to tell a patient he 
cannot live is often the mark of the clever- 
est specialist. Hearing the fatal diagnosis 
frequently hastens death. On the other 
hand, many persons who were told their 
days were numbered have lived fully and 

ily for long years thereafter. 

think of one man,” Williams con- 

“who was given—on condition 

that he mend his outrageously dissipated 
ways-a maximum of six months. He de- 
cded that virtue was not worth the price 
wd has continued his excesses through 
the sixteen years that have ensued.” 


or 


From Sweat 


For that plague of the locker room— 
athlete’s foot—the Navy recently an- 
pounced a new preventive and remédy. It 
is ulecylenic acid, a fa chemical 
fond in sweat, and used either in pow- 
der Dr ointment form. 

Tred out on 5,600 Navy men, the 
preparaticn proved more effective than 
any other standard measure, includin 
boric-salicylic powder and propionic acid. 
In 28 per cent of-the untreated men test- 
od, athlete’s foot developed. Regular dust- 
ing with the powder (undecylenic acid, 
its zinc salt, and ordinary talc) cut this to 

per cent. The ointment (undecylenic 

tid plus carbowax, propylene glycol, and 
triethanolamine ) cured about 90 per cent 
of the moderate and severe foot and groin 
ections in two or three weeks. 





: Associated Press 
life From Death: Little Hazel Eve- 


Sherman, weighing 4 pounds 14 
 aoghed in a nurse’s arms after de- 


Fag RE eds eek 


Employing all of the beauty 
and utility of modern design, 
advanced construction meth- 
ods and new structural mate- 
rials, Ingalls’ designers and 
engineers are creating and 
building the finest, safest and 
most economical passenger-cargo ships in maritime history. 

Three such ships, now under construction for the Missis- 
sippi Shipping Company, will provide air conditioning 
throughout; spacious, attractive lounges; all outside bed- 
trooms—for greater passenger pleasure and comfort. Ingalls’ 
advanced construction methods increase cargo space and 
speed—decrease cost of operation and fuel consumption. 
Other streamliners are under construction or on order assur- 
ing Ingalls of full scale operation well into 1947. 

Ingalls, pioneer builder of 100% welded ships, maintains 
its leadership through constant research and development. 
Our shipyards have complete facilities for any type of ship 
construction... . and for quick, efficient repairs. For more 
specific information, write The Ingalls Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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TRAVEL AND SHIP 
IN AMERICAN BUILT VESSELS 











¢ AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE « 






You Can Orden Your Fence Now 


@ Because of the importance of property protection, war restrictions on chain link fence 
are among the first to be lifted. Many will want the fence that was denied them, as they 
have wanted other things long scarce or unobtainable except on highest priorities. It will 
take months to catch up with demand. Therefore, it is advisable fo place your order NOW 
for long-lasting Page Fence. The Page Fence Association member nearest you will submit 
cost estimates and book your order. If you do not know his name, write or wire to the 
Association office in Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, New York, San Francisco, or Monessen, Pennsylvania. 

PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE ¢ BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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INDUSTRY 


IDEAL SITES available immediately for 


plants of all types and sizes. 


SKILLED LABOR, best source in the en- 


tire United States. 
LOW TAXES, no state income tax. 
MAJOR MARKETS neprby. Detroit only 30. 


minutes away, Chicago and Cleveland a 
few hours by super highways. 


FINE LIVING CONDITIONS for cmployces 
plus opportunities for hunting, fishing, 

ating, bathing in the heart of the 
Great Lakes area vacationland. 


DIVERSIFIED ACTIVITY, center of the 
Midwest's vast industrial and agricul- 
tural wealth. 


WORLD-FAMED MINERAL BATHS ana 
health resort—a healthful place to live 
and work. 


For efficient, low-cost, peacetime pro- 
duction—and good labor relations—write 
or wire 

Room 114 « Board of Commerce 


Mount Clemens, Michigan 
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Culver 
Teresa: Last, not least, on Byron's jist 


Byron, Tragic and Foolish 


Lord Byron, most romantic figure o 
the nineteenth century, is the hero o 
Mark Aldanov’s new novel, “For The 
the Best.” It is the tragic Byron of Italy, 
Byron in his last driven years, who storms 
through the pages of this brief but bri 
liant novel, and Aldanov, a master of 
Byronic wit, makes the most of him. 

As the book opens, Byron, tired of be 
ing the romantic figure of his own mak- 
ing, has almost decided to put his life to 
a more useful and honest purpose tha. 
he has done hitherto. He is about, to make 
his fateful strike for liberty—go to Greece 
as the leader in the struggle to free the 
Greek people from the Turks. Althou 
he is motivated as much by his love 
liberty as by his love for publicity, Byron 
eo this book remains a somewhat 
ridiculous figure. 

Most of the story is told by a member 
of the Carbonari, the Italian revolution- 
ary society into which Byron is being 
initiated. This cynical disillusioned mer 
cenary, who is a spy for whatever gov: 
ernment is willing to pay him the mot, 
at last reaches Greece, where Byron 5 
leading the ill-fated expedition 
ended with his death at Missolonghi. 

The best part of Aldanov’s book, how- 
ever, is not concerned with Byron but 
with his contemporaries in England @ 
those cynical years after Napoleon. 
portrait of Castlereagh, the British For 
eign Secretary, is one of the most a 
ever penned. Aldanov follows this val 
and striving diplomat through the 
which led to his insanity and suicide. 
description of this “great statesman 





-denly realizing that the horse in the pic: 


ture in his study is sticking his tongue 
at him is wholly delightful for all its 
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: Look Ahead 2 ee Look South 
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How’s your business outlook these days? 


Are you looking ahead? To expanded markets 


--. to the economical manufacture and distri- 

bution of your products through easily available 
- sources of raw materials, skilled labor, cheap 
~ power and fuel, and excellent transportation. 


Are you looking South? For temperate climate 


all year "round . . . for a greater increase in 
~ €onsumer buying than that.of any other section 


~ 





. of the country ... for abounding raw materials 
. - for skilled workers ... for cheap and plenti- 
ful power and fuel . .. for efficient, dependable 
transportation on the 8,000-mile network of the 


Southern Railway System that “serves the South.” | 


Maybe you can improve your business out- 
look if you—Look Ahead . . . Look South! 
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cn Aa Se oan a 

H E N N E Ss S y ; terness. And 1.where else is the Pompoy 

Duke of Wellington deflated to betiy 

C Oo G NA C B RANDY purpose. Aldanov makes of him a perfas ny 
Colonel Blimp, the eternal British mi 


84 PROOF / tary man. Others who are pitilessly 1p. of un 





vealed are the scheming Prince Mette. 


- nich and the slightly wacky Alexander | Even 

e of Russia. MS found 

These people all play an_importay 

part in Byron’s final tragedy. Aldanoy has Ill She v 

“an excellent sense of history; he not only tling | 

makes these people live but-manages ty 
tie them all to Byron. 

Milord Done Lightly: Aldanoy pre. Miltor 


same smooth, clean taste ...the sents a much sees biting picture of By. beth a 
same **%* Hennessy Cognac ron than does Austin K. Gray in his “Te. of the 
you prefer. resa or Her Demon Lover.” This is, loved, 


That same consistent quality, 
the same fragrant bouquet, the 


: biography of Countess Teresa Guicciol, stories 
Hennessy stocks of many vin- Byron’s last love whom he leaves for th fi men — 
tage brandies were not disturbed adventure Aldanov describes so wel, Rober 


by war. And now ships are again 


; B arried on this affair f 
arriving with their precious car- ore CREO ee ir for four years token 


—longer than any other of his many wp 





oes from Cognac, France, 

Citation *&** Hennessy back to eth, Toveae oe h bet Ae a a 

its honored place in your home. : Sah aig * ae " 
5 oak: ue then aussie Meenas ter in this book than they have at the t 
label. on your dealer's shel hands of most biographers. Gray tells the Throu 
; story gracefully and sympathetically, but was] 
* QUALITY even he cannot make Byron much mor she tr 
. than a ridiculous, applause-seeking cre ter wl 
: * BOUQUET ~ — ture. ips wane at . sna to tackle and, I 
Gray’s facile biography before turning » “cruel 
: * CLEAN TASTE Aldanov’s brittle pages. (For THEE Tx also \ 

Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & CO Best. By Mark Aldanov. 215 page. rians 





sole u. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., .NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 Se be dawn Ke Raa — 
. Scribners. $3.50.) passio 
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Wye to historians. Its documentation is Hi and ; 
. markably complete; its buildings, its peor Wald, 
| ple, their dress, their furniture, food, a One y 

. drink, their transportation and diversions Hi tortur 

SOUTH .- 2a 


CAROLINA 





TENSION * 
KNOWS HOW I! 


The clear red, white and blue border 
is your guarantee that Tension Air 
Mail Envelopes will receive first 
consideration by the  postoffice. 
Airmail arrives first, is opened first, 
is angwered first. 








South Carolina says “‘weleome to new busi- 
ness” — with moderate taxes, lower-than- 
average power rates, capable workers, genu- 
ine cooperatigh everywhere, Eastern and 
midwestern markets are easily, quickly ac- 
cessible by rail, highway, water and air. Ten 
million acres of forest, extensive oe 
















TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 

Des Moines! 4, la.* Kansas City 8, Mo.*® 
*Originally Berkowit2 Envelope Co. 
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WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET Elizabeth, the ruthless female -«- 
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are as well known to Americans as their 
own. Indeed, everything is at hand for 
an understanding of Elizabethan great- 
ness and grossness except the elusive art 
of understanding Elizabethans as con- 
temporaries. This is not precisely strange. 
Even the contemporaries of that period 
found Elizabethan England “inexplicable 
_,.a sore puzzle as well as a sore trial.” 
She was gifted and garish, given to set- 
tling bothersome political problems with 
easy violence. 

In this mood of acknowledgment, 
Milton Waldman begins his book, “Eliza- 
beth and Leicester,” the fascinating story 
of the Virgin Queen and the man she 
loved, one of the great and strange love 
stories of all time. Elizabeth loved many 
men but none better or longer: than 
Robert Dudley, whom she made, as a 
token of her love, Earl of Leicester. 

Other men whom Elizabeth loved 


_ suffered, sometimes at the block, for 


being so fortunate. Leicester escaped the 
ties of the Queen’s_ affection. 
Throughout most of Elizabeth’s reign he 


was» her favorite, and when he died 


she treasured above all else the last let- 
ter which he had written her. Elizabeth 
and, Leicester were, as Waldman says, 
“cruel and brilliant children,” but they 
also were sentimental to a fault. Histo- 
rians have long quibbled over their love 
affair. Waldman believes that this was 
no minor attachment but actually a 
passionate and carnal love. 

Waldman subjects Elizabeth and 
Leicester to sharp psychological scrutiny. 
The result is an exciting and dramatic 
tale which for all its familiarity stands 
up well under the retelling. The title 
reminds one of Lytton Strachey’s keen 
and acid “Elizabeth and Essex.” But 
Waldman does not write like Strachey. 
One would have to go far to find a more 
tortured prose than that which Waldman 

































Historical Pictures 


-+» Leicester, her luckiest lover 
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TAKING a composite picture of greater 
Portland is a big job in any man’s 
language. Oregon Journal “photogs” 
Ralph Vincent, Les Ordeman and Al 
Monner have, and still are doing a 
bang-up flash job. They’ve looked can- 
didly through precision lenses — not 
rose-colored glasses—at every nook and 
cranny in this city. Their films have 
caught Portland’s pulse during times of 
disaster, festivity and war. The special- 
ized savvy of these three gentlemen of 
the ground glass is the reason Portland 
families turn to The Journal for com- 
plete picture coverage. 














Shooting People | 
eS . 


is their Vocation! 





Rates Vincent is the dean of The 
Journal photographers. He’s covered 
every Oregon State and University of 
Oregon football game and Portland 
Rose Festival during the last twenty 
years. He’s an ace action photographer, 
too, and some of his bucking horse 
pictures taken at Oregon’s renowned 
Pendleton Roundup have won national 
recognition. Ralph has “‘shot’’ nine U. 
S. presidents, and thousands of other 
people—in the line of duty, of course! 
His camera scoops have taught readers 
to look for first pictures first in The 
Journal. 





: “clicked” with Journal readers. Even 





Les Onpeman is The Journal’s picture- 
taker whose hobby is boats. On 
Portland’s teeming waterfront he has 
a chance to combine business with 
pleasure: Even on his day off he takes 
his camera sailing on the water. His 
pictures of ships of war, ships of com- 
merce, and pleasure craft have always 


landlubbers get a thrill from the sweep 
and scope of his seascapes, and es- 
pecially when accompanied—as they 
frequently are—by one of his stories. 
For Les, as thousands of Journal read- 
ers know, is a -up reporter with a 
flair for whimsy. 








At Monnenr is the photographer that 
Journal editors like to use for farm and 
animal assignments. Al’s flare for 
photographing wild life and ranch 
scenes comes from spending his boy- 
hood on Eastern Oregon ranches. His 
training for news photography plus an 
artistic feeling for composition make 
his pictures taken in Oregon’s wide 
open spaces as well known to art critics 
as Journal readers themselves. Al’s 
patience and careful technique pay off 
in his wild life and zoo pictures which 
are hits with both youngsters and 
oldsters. The animals sit up for Al and 
make Journal readers take notice. 











Journal es are indeed a cross 
section of Oregon life. The Journal early 
regres good local news photography. 
ts present day crack camera men, 
modern news dark rooms, unsurpasse 
on the coast, plus world-wide wirephoto 
coverage help add up to the same old 
answer—The Jo’ is Portland’s pre- 
ferred newspaper, today as it has been 
for years, This is a good thing for you to 
remember when you select your adver- 
tising medium in this imp< tt Pacific 
Coast market. Incidentally, The Journal 
now offers advertisers the largest cir- 


-%) 


culation, both daily and Sunday, in 


its history. 
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“Sorry, General, no more priorities—you'll deploy with 
civilians from New York to Pittsburgh at 0640 ... con- 
tact rubber echelon, Akron, 1100 . . . mess on plane before 
debarking at Chacago, 1330, and... sir?” 


At ease, General! 


IT’S DONE EVERY DAY BY PCA 
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. . « And fares were never lower! 
For air reservations anywhere, call 
your city’s PCA ticket office. 


It costs less today to fly PCA 
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employs. But once the stylistic peculiar. 
ties are mastered, this story of love, in. 
trigue, murder, and suicide is worth 
reading. (ELIZABETH AND: LEICESTER. 
By Milton Waldman. 210 pages. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3.) - - 


PN 


Son of Europe 


“Prater Violet,” Christopher Isher. 
wood’s first novel since “Good-Bye to 
Berlin,” published in 1939, is a symboli- 
cal foray into the psyche of prewar 
Europe. Almost plotless in its simplicity, 
the book is concerned with the making of 
a shoddy, vacuous musical, “Prater 
Violet,” by a British film company. 

The writer for the movie is Isherwood, 
who sees himself as the symbol of Eng. 
land, the eternal “mother’s boy,” unable 
to face the reality of the coming war. The 
director is a German refugee, Friedrich 
Bergmann, who has “the face of a politi- 
cal situation, an epoch—the face of Cen- 
tral Europe.” Most of the book deals with 
the friendship between these two—“ 
was my father, I was his son,” Isherwood _ 
says—and their reaction to society, ag | 
symbolized by the Lendon studio and by. | 
the rape of Vienna, where Bergman 
family lived. - 

Isherwood has a talent for succi 
satire, but he has leaned so far backws 
in his attempt to underwrite his story t 
the parable is all but drowned out by 
sonorous overtones. (PRATER VIOLET. | 
Christopher Isherwood. 128 pages. 
dom House. $2.) 
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Other New Books 4 
SoMEWHAT ANGELS. By David Comet 
DeJonc. 218 pages. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$2.50. Most war wives and sweethearts | 
are not going to take kindly to “Some = 
what Angels.” And it is true that DeJongs. - 
ortrayal of an ill-assorted group @ — 
botne-front ladies as they fight the bat 
tle of sugarless daiquiris, meatless Fre - 
q husbandless bridge games & 
somewhat unfair. On the whole, though, 
DeJong’s smooth writing stands him ii. 
good stead, and his sometimes bilious, 
sometimes witty, satire rolls quite mer | 
ly along. 
Wuat Tuts Wortp NEeps. By John W. 
Raper. 245 pages. The World Publishing * 
Co. $2. This collection of epigrams by 
the veteran Cleveland Press columnist 
(NEwsweEEK, March 5) has been culled 
from Raper’s “Most Anything” column 
over a period of 45 years. Each Raper- 
ism stands alone on a page. Typi 
wisecracks: ; 
“Cheer up, young fellows. There is 4 
sen as well as a today and yester- 
ay. 
Cit the ball over the fence and you: 
can take your time ;going around 
bases.” : 
“Justice is what we get when the de’ | 
cision is in our favor.” Sa 
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eh “We'd planned big things for you ... right 
from the start. We even had a special room , 
for you in the house... the house we used 

her- to own. But you see, Son, I overlooked 

#4 one thing — overlooked one trifle—and all 

city, our hopes for your rosy future were swept 

a away. I had an auto accident. There was 


a court judgment that took everything we 
owned. It'll be tough going, Son.,I put two 
strikes against you... when I neglected the 


trifle of auto insurance.” 









Save Money on Your Next Car! 


IMPORTANT NOW! You may save 3 ways when you buy your next car 
through the STATE FARM BANK PLAN: (1) on the purchase price; (2) 

lower cooperating bank financing rates; (3) on insurance. Send to 
the State Farm Insurance Companies, Bloomington, Illinois, for FREE 
BOOKLET which describes this 3-way savings plan. It aleo gives you 


_See Your Local Banker Before You Finance Your Next Car 







basle facts about life, fire, auto, personal ‘and residence lisbility insurance 
belore you buy. Or get in souch with your friendly State Farm agent today. 





: | “Son, Wve really let you down!” 


Auto insurance a trifle? Yes, but what a 


tremendous trifle—tremendous in its cone 


sequences, trifling in its cost. Yet all auto 
insurance is NOT alike. State Farm's is 
different in ways that we sincerely believe 
give you~the most for your insurance 
dollar. That’s why State Farm Mutual is 
now the -largest auto -insurance company 
in the world, with jnqjjipthan 1,100,000 
policyholders and “over 6,000 agents at 
your service. 
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and progressive William Heard Kilpat- 
rick dignified and vitalized the science of 
pedagogy and trained the nation’s school- 
teachers. Thousands of them flocked to 
T. C. for its coveted advanced degrees. 
“The child-centered school,” “learning 
by doing,” and “activity leading to fur- 
ther activity” were applauded by all 
“fontier thinkers” in agogics. “Prob- 
Jem-areas,” “fixations,” and “integration 
became accepted 120th Street jargon. 
Critics and Boosters: But there 
were, as well, sharp criticisms of Teach- 
es College prodigality in handing out 
degrees. Dr. Abraham Flexner, the Amer- 
ican scholar and educator lecturing at Ox- 
ford in 1928, ridiculed such T. C. theses 
as: “Some Attempts to Standardize Oven 
Temperatures for Cookery Processes” and 
ugar-Saving Sweets for Everyday.” In 
1985 Teachers College reduced its Ph.D. 


list by awarding a new doctorate in edu- . 


” ,.. the current Dean Russell 


tion, Ed.D., but from 1985 to 1945 it 
bonterred 531 Ph.D’s and 403 Ed.D.’s— 
hast-production figures. 
Today with a property valuation of 
10,749,304 and a budget of $2,872,361, 
| College is proud of its nine 
main buildings, of a a raaiy (in 
enrollment hit an all-time hi 
M 7,983), and of its illustrious Fans 
As it enters its 52nd year, T. C. is 
til wide awake for the main chance. 
this annual report, Nov. 8, the friendly, 
ter-of-fact dean, William F. Russe 
ma of the deceased dean emeritus, after 
training, identi- 
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GEORGES MARIE BINON 


Chocolatier * Confiseur 


Formerly of 140 Av. Victor Hugo, Paris, France, 
and until recently President and General Manag- 
er of ROSEMARIE de PARIS, Inc., which 
business he founded in 1939. 


Announces with pride his association with 


| Piicasie Cra. 


where all his skill and experience are being de- 
voted to the creation of exquisite chocolates and 
confections — with new recipes, new shapes and 
new taste sensations — to excite the most discrimi- 
nating palates. Ks 


Chocolaterie Confiserie 
FIFTH AVENUE e PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
Office 630 W..52 St., New York, COlumbus 5-1920 
Agencies: 936 Lincoln Rd., Miami Beach; au Worth Ave., Palm Beach 


p 1 Ib: ( 2 lbs: at O $2: O $3: O $5 bb. 
or packing and shi _add 50c East of Mis- 
sissippt, 75¢ West. (Chegk enclosed for $......) 
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A Heating Lesson. 


Well Learned 


The fundamental rule of Comfort- 
able Heating is Control—at all 
times, under all conditions, in all 
parts of the building. 


Many Building Owners have 
learned through tenant satisfaction 
thatthe Webster Moderator System 
of Steam Heating supplies heat 
when it is wanted, where it is 
wanted, in the amount necessary 
for comfort. No overheating. No 
underheating. No waste of fuel. 


“Control-by-the- Weather” is pro- 
vided by an Outdoor Thermostat 
which automatically adjusts de- 
livery of steam to changes in Odut- 
door temperature. The Variator, 
a supplementary device, permits 
manual regulation when desired. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in 
America (many less than ten years 
old) can get up to 33% more heat 
out of the fuel consumed!.. . If 
you are planning on a new build- 
ing or on modernizing an existing 
building, write today for “Perform- 
ance Facts”—a book of case studies, 
before and after figures, on 268 
Webster Steam Heating installa- 
tions. Address Department NW-11 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Bsothers, Limited,-Montreal 
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Maybe Gompers Was Right 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


During the past two or three 
months, both New Dealers and organi- 
zation Democrats who don’t care a 
hoot about ideology have been saying 
that President Truman had better not 
be deluded by praise from Repub- 
licans and conservative Democrats. 
They say that the late President Roose- 
velt won so handsomely in 1936, 1940 
and 1944 because his political calcu- 
lations were roughly as fol- 
lows: There are more regu- 
lar Republicans than regu- 
lar Democrats in the United 
ne 20,000,000 of 
the former to about 18,- 
000,000 of the latter. Both 
of these need no special ap- 
peal. The Republicans will. 
not vote for a Democrat. 
The regular Democrats will 
vote for any Democrat. The 
appeal must be to the re- 
maining 7,000,000-or-so voters who 
have no fixed party allegiance. That 
group includes politically organized 
labor, notably the CIO-PAC, the 
Northern Negroes and the leftist in- 
dependents. Hence, the Roosevelt con- 
cern was never to lose this marginal 
vote on domestic issues. This policy 
yielded handsome results. 


The people who say this are now 
adding that Mr. Truman must follow 


. this policy, if he is to win in 1948. 


And hence these politicos-wince every 
time a conservative praises Mr. Tru- 
man, not because they fail to appreci- 
ate praise for their leader, but be- 
cause they fear that he will be seduced 
by the siren call of conservatives and 
will awake in November 1948 to find 
that Republicans are Republicans, 
after all. 

In short, the Roosevelt supremacy 


' was based on a coalition. And if we 


are to get any basic idea of trends out 
of recent local elections, we ought to 
see what is happening to coalitions 
between Democrats and labor and 
other minorities. . 

In New York, William O’Dwyer 


was elected by a coalition’ between © 


the Democrats: and the American La- 
bor party. There were about 840,000 
Democratic votes out of 2,000,000 
cast. The ALP 260,000 gave him a 
majority. é 

The ALP in the New York election 
polled only 65 per cent of its average 
in six p g city, state and na- 





tional elections. Of course, it had ap 
internal fight, and a rump affair called 
the Liberal party ran on its own. And 
Mr. Morris, the La Guardia candidate, 
got some of the former ALP vote. But 
all in all, this is a poor demonstration 
of the solidarity of a labor vote. Ip 
Syracuse, labor failed to repeat its 
1944 success when, in a normally Re. { 
publican city, Roosevelt ran ahead, 
In Detroit, the CIO threw 
boots and saddles, gold and 
horses into the Franken- 
steen gamble. They had a 
colorful, virile candidate, 
They had the Democratic 
machine with them. Also, 
they had the silent blessing 
of the national organization, 
All this and a_ not-to@at- 
tractive opponent! Yet it 
wasn’t enough. 
- The gay of a Labor patty 
- of major proportions has not 
hastened by. these elections. In fact, 
there is plenty of evidence that Ameri- 
can labor, is more likely to follow the 
AFL policy than that of the CIO on 
' political action. There are certain atl- 
vantages in labor's setting up a party 
with candidates and everything; but 
the disadvantages are becoming it- 
creasingly clear. The ownership of a 
party is luxury. It diverts union funds 
into channels which only indirectly 
“Serve +> raise wages and_ shorten 
hours. Political experts who are nov- 
ices in collective bargaining have to 
be |} <. Political compromises must 
be made which are hard to explain 
to‘rank-and-file union workers. Thov- 
sands and thousands of dues-pay- | 
ing members would rather keep thet } 
olitics, like their religion, separate 
om their labor interests. 
know their district ‘captains and, over 
the years, have developed a habit of 
working with them. Precinct politics 
to them is a form of recreation—a game 
—which they thoroughly enjoy. 
PAC has made it a serious matter 
connected with work. It has taken 
much of the color out of elections. 





A AA A A AT A 


Perhaps, after-all, the wisdom of | 
Samuel Gompers and the AFL | 
prevail. mH the best ~~ from the 
‘two regular parties. Bargain 
them. Browbest them, if you will. But 
don’t go into business with them. 
detachment may be the ultimate 
tiny of American labor. ' 
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GIFTS THAT STAND ALONE 


coause of Uhede unmeatelted quality 





POINT 


THE WHITE DOT 
- ON THE PEN 
-ADENTIFIES 17/ 


Vue: TRIUMPH" Ybns. 
Vewchnaliut lornock 





In writing instruments, that rating goes to Sheaffer! Com- 
parison shows why. No other pen uses so much 14-K gold 
where gold belongs — in the larger, cylindrical Léfeéme * POINT. 
No other pen is so precisely RIGHT in the way it fits your hand! 
And there's a particular Lifetime * POINT for your particular 
style of writing. You'll find that only Sheaffer has that custom- 
made feel. It's the gift of distinction—the possession that 
pleases! Performance is the proof. Try a Sheaffer! Try them 
all! You'll buy—you'll give—you'll own—Sheaffer! 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, lowa, U.S.A., 
and Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Sheaffer’s are still scarce, but supplies are increasing daily 


VALIANT “TRIUMPH” pen, $12.50; pencil, $5.00; complete set, $17.50. 
Federal excise tax additional. Other sets, $3.95 up. Complete range of colors. 


SHEAFFER'S 


Copyright 1945, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. Trademark Reg. U. 8. 


| USTEN EVERy SUNDAY to SHEAFFER'S WORLD PARADE—NBC Complete Network, 3 p.m.EasteraTime; 2p.m.Central Time; 1 p.m. Mountain Time; 12 p.m.Pe 
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DESIGNED FOR YOUR PLEASURE 









Sracram’s7 Crown is no ordinary whiskey. It could \ 
not be...with Seagram’s 88 years of fine whiskey \ 
making behind it. In light, full-rounded flavor 
...in magnificent smoothness... in true : \ 
pre-war quality...Seagram’s 7 Crown is \ 
truly America’s finest whiskey. And 
when you taste it, you'll agree it | 


is designed for your pleasure. 7 \ 


Say Seagram's and be Sune of Pre Wéa Quualely 





Seagram's how J Coun 


4 Seagram's 7 Crown Blended Whiskey + 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 86.8 Proof + Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York # " 
i : 


